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COLORED SCHOLAKS LEARNING 


EDUCATING THE FREEDMEN. 


THE army of missionaries and teachers who 
** followed the tlag” into the South, and who have 
commenced a vigorous crusade against the igno- 
rance which for so many years kept the poorer 
whites and negroes in slavery, is rapidly advanc- 
ing upon and driving the enemy. Th@schools 
are firmly established and successful, ‘are now 
seldom interrupted by the rebels, and the scoff- 


TUEIR LESSONS ON THE STRELY. 


ing papers have been forced into silence. Many 
are the interesting facts and incidents which reach 
us of the progress making in breaking down the 
barrier of prejudice between the ‘* poor whites” 
and blacks, which has been the chief obstacle to 
their education, and which will result in bring- 
ing the two classes into better understandmg, 
and into a very general acceptance by both of 
the means of education offered by the Northern 
benevolent associations. ‘These teachers are rap- 
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CULORED SCHOLARS ON THiuist WAY TO SCHOOL. 


idly paving the way for the effective application 
of the great Peabody Fund, which, it will be re- 
membered, is intended for the benefit of whites 
and blacks alike. Before the war there was one 
public school in Chattanooga, then a town of 
about 1500 souls; but for thirty miles in every 


direction around it not anothe® school was to be , 
found. The same region had, in 1860, a voting 
population of 2800 persons, of whom only 300 
could read and write. Now there are five schools 


IRGINIA—SCHUOL FUR COLUREY 


in ( hattanooga for colored persons alone, old and ¥. 
young, and over 300 pupils are in daily attend- 

ance. We might enumerate other highly en-_ 
couraging statements. One of the most inter- 
esting facts we have received represents the fa- 

mous Andersonville prison pen, in Georgia, as a 
school for children, with a young lady presiding 

in the place of the monster Wirz! ‘This young * 
lady, Miss Mary S. Battey, formerly of Barring- © 
ton, Rhode Island, is one of 451 teachers in the | 
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service, at the South, of the American Mis- 
sionary Association of New York. She accom- 
panies the above interesting statement with the 
fullowing effective and affecting incident, which 
we extract from a letter from her which we find 
in ‘one of the numerous publications of the Asso- 
ciation: 

‘“At the close of the Sabbath-school recitations it 
is our practice to select and read something from the 
little papers which we think will benefit them A 
few weeks since I read from the Child at Home, for 
July, 1866, an article entitled, ‘No more Slaves in 
America,’ which closes with Whittier’s ‘ Laus Deo! 
A~I announced the title every eye was fixed on me 
with a look of eager interest, and as the reading con- 
tears berran to flow—tears of joy and gladness 

_aud from several directions we heard, ‘Thank God! 
Trank Goce 

**As I conelnded the poem, poor, old, sick ‘T ncle 
Charley’ slid from bis seat to his knees, and with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes, looking toward 
heaven, cried, ‘Oh ¥glory, glory to God for what he 
hax done for us wretened people! Praise to God! 
And so onr schoo! closed. 

‘‘ Thinking that the tribute to the spirit of the poem 
mizht do good to the heart of the author, I wrote at 
once the simple story to John G. Whittier, and after 
a few days received an autograph letter from him, 
thaukinz me for the facts, and saying, ‘ Uncle Char- 
ley’s prayer is worth more to me than the praise of 
all the oppressors of his race,’ and inclosing a sum 
of money for Uncle Charley, ‘if he needs it.’’ 


Another teacher, writing from Raleigh, North 
Carolina, gives the following as the experience 
of a slave-woman during the war, and her re- 
joicings at the freedom gained thereby: 


“At one of my calls the spirit of freedom moved 
two ‘aunties’ to talk freely of their former life. ‘Oh, 
how different to what it used to be! On our planta- 
tion, when the war was going on, there was a great 
revival, and mistress called the colored people togeth- 
er and told them to pray—to pray mighty that the en- 
emy may be driven back. So we prayed and prayed 
all over the plantation. Bnt’peared like de more de 
darkeys prayed de more nearer de Yankees come. 
Then the missus said, “Stop all this praying; I won't 
have it. I believe they are praying for the enemies 
t» come.” So there was no more praying where mis- 
tress could hear it for long time. By-and-by it began 
again, but then the Yankees were at the very doors, 
and the rebels hadn't time to pay ‘tention to our 
prayers. One day my mistress came out to me, ‘*‘ Ma- 
ria, Maria,” said she, ‘*what does you pray for?” “I 
prays, missus, that de Lord's will may be done.” “But 
vou mnstua't pray that wavy. You must pray that our 
enemies may be driven back.” ‘ But, missus, if it’s 
de Lord's will dat de Yankees come, all our praying 


awon’t halt’em: and if it is de Lord's will to drive ‘em 


back, den they will go back.” ‘*Ohb, Maria; you mustn't 
talk so. Don’t you know yon could be shot for talk- 
ing so? Youdon’t spose, Maria, that any white folks 
will care enough about you to make you free? They 
are white folks, and we are white folks, and what will 
they care foryou? They want to send you to Havany 
and Cuby." But I didn't believe any such foolishness. 
\od now I'se free,’ said Aunt Ellen, straightening up; 
‘l'-e free! It “pears like it couldn't be. When we 
ued to think about it it "peared like de Judgment— 
-ave-to come, but a powerfal step off. But now it has 
come —bress God! bress God!” 

‘in dur first page will be found three engrav- 
ings of interest in this connection. ‘‘St. Phil- 
i} s Protestant Episcopal Church” at Richmond, 
\ irginia, has been occupied for two years past, 
under the care of the Freedmen’s Bureau, as a 
<chool for colored children. = This church was 
‘ult a few vears before the rebellion began, and 
was familiarly known as The African Church.” 
It will be remembered that it was the scene of 
the last desperate effort of the rebel leaders to 
‘*fire the Southern heart.” After the failure of 
the SrepHEeNS and HUNTER peace-mission, m 
February, 1865, a grand mass meeting of Rich- 
mond rebels was held at St. Philip's Church, at 
Which Jere Davis, Husxter, and other fire- 
eaters spoke; and it was on this occasion that 
})avis first announced his intention of arming 
the negroes. ‘They have since been armed, but 
in a very different manner from that proposed 
bv him. ‘The sketches of the negro children on 
their way to school and studying in the street 
were drawn hy our artist from life, and repre- 
sent Scenes of daily occurrence in all parts of the 
South. 
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THE REGULATION OF SUFFRAGE. 
( NE of the most acute of living political 
writers in England says 9f our Constitu- 
tion: **The primary element in a free govern- 
ment, the determination how many people shall 
have a share in it, in America depends not upon 
the government, but om certain subordinate 
lical, and sometimes, the South now, hos- 
tile bodies.” And the writer easily shows the 
danger of such a system. There is no doubt 
that it is a cardmal defect in the Constitution 
that it does not exactly define the qualification 
for the suffrage, and in leaving it to the various 
States to determine who should be the voters in 
the nation, the Convention of 1789 exposed the 
‘ountry to the peril through which it has recent- 
‘iy passed. Yet there can be little doubt that 
it the Constitution had made every innocefit 
tuale adult in all the States of the proposed 
Union a voter, it would not have been ratified 
by the necessary number of States. This, how- 
‘r, Goes not disturb the fact that the omission 
as a radical error; nor the other fact, that the 
‘onstitution may contain in other clauses a 
reinedy tor the omission, 

Senator Sumyer has written a letter suggest- 
ing three methods by which the consequences 
of the omission may be obviated under the Con- 
stitution and the laws as they now exist. He 
thinks that the necéssity of equalizing suffrage 
beiore the Presidentiai election is so pressing 
that it is impossible to wait for the usual method 
of amendment by the State Legislatures, which, 
in this instance, also, he thinks is too uncertain 
to be trusted. His propositions are: First. 
That Congress is bound to secure to every State 


a republican form of government, and the war 
has settled that political disability by reason of 
color is unrepublican, Second, The Amend- 
ment abolishing slayery gjves Congress power 
to enforce emancipation by proper legislation. 
It has, consequently, passed the Civil Rights 
Bill for the whole country, and it can equally 
pass a Political Rights Bill. Third, The amend- 
ment proposed by the Reconstruction Commit- 
tee and adopted by three-fourths of the loyal 
Statés defines citizenship and forbids any State 
to abridge the privileges of citizens. ~ 

The second of these propositions seems to us 
untenable. The Amendment abolishes chattel 
slavery, and authorizes Congress to enforce 
emancipation with proper legislation, But it 
can not be fairly asserted, in the ordinary mean- 
ing of words, except by a rule of interpretation 
which is wholly inadmissible, that equality of 
suffrage in the State of New York is necessary 
to maintain emancipation in Florida. 

The third proposition is equally untenable. 
The Amendment was indeed adopted by three- 
fourths of the loyal States; and that should, of 
course, under the circumstances, be sufficient. 
But Congress has not made it so. It is the 
opinion of Mr, SUMNER, it is our opinion, it is 
the opinion of many others, that the States 
which maintained their interpretation of the 
Constitution and were competent to legislate 
through the war, were equally and of necessity 
competent to amend the Constitution. But 
they did not decide that they were. They have 
not proclaimed the amendment adopted by 
three-fourths of them as part of the Constitu- 
tion; and until that is done nobody is entitled 
to act upon it as if it were a part of the Consti- 
tution, 

But the first of these propositions is unques- 
tionably correct. Congress must be the judge 
of the ‘republicanism of the State government 
which it is Constitutionally bound to guarantee, 
just as it must determine in a conflict between 
two claiming governments—as in Rhode Island 
in 1842—which is the lawful government. But 
how and when it shall exercise this power are 
purely questions of expediency. Insisting even 
upon an undoubted authority is often the ex- 
tremest folly. Burke never denied that Great 
Britain had the right to tax the Colonies, but 
he declared that it was wrong, under the cir- 
cumstances, to exercise the right. So it would 
be very inexpedient .for Congress, merely be- 
cause it has the right, to assert that reptblican- 
ism required the voting. of all girls between the 
ages of ten and fifteen, and then call upon all 
the States to make their Constitutions conform, 
Yet Congress is the undoubted and final judge 
of what constitutes a Republican Government. 
The Constitution does not require ‘it to ask the 
Supreme Court or any other authority to define 
such a government. In the nature of the case 
im must decide for itself, and from its decision 
there is no appeal except to the people at the 
polls. Therefore Congress must decide to ex- 
ercise the power discreetly, or the party which 
controls it will be thrust from power. 

It will be said that the framers of the Con- 
stitution, by leaving the suffrage to be settled by 
various States in which the electoral qualifica- 
tion differed, and in many of which slavery ex- 
isted, conceded that slavery and political ex- 
clusion by reason of color were compatible with 
a Republican Government; and it will be urged 
that as the intention of the makers must con- 
strue the instrument, we can not fairly say that 
authority to guarantee a republican form of 
government empowers us to call the disability 
of color unrepublican. ‘To this there are two 
replies. In the first place, the political disabili- 
tv of the colored people in the States that formed 
the Union did not spring from their color but 
from their condition. In other words, they were 
not freemen because they were slaves, But 
when slavery was «bolished in any State, it can 
not be fairly shown that political exclusion for 
color only was republican in the sense of the 
framers of the Constitution. Indeed, Mr. 
SuMNER says that South Carolina was the only 
State among the original thirteen whose Con- 
stitution established political disability by rea- 
son of color. Slaves did not vote, but colored 
freemen did. The fathers of the Constitution 
followed the English precedent, which was, that 
whenever the disqualification of slavery was re- 
moved the slave became a subject. So Hamit- 
TON says in the Federalist, No. 54, ‘*It is ad- 
mitted that if the laws were to restore the rights 
which have been taken away, the negroes could 
no longer be refused an equal share of repre- 
sentation with the other inhabitants.” It is, 
therefore, not true that the fathers held political 
ex-lusion for color to be compatible with a re- 
publican form of government. And when New 
York imposed a political disability by reason of 
color upon a part of her citizens, the United 
States in Congress had a right, however impol- 


ercise it, to protest and interfere. 

But even were this not so—if it were indis- 
putable that the fathers did think exclusion for 
color republican—it is both unwise and perilous, 
upon proper occasion, not to use every oppor- 
tunity afforded by a written Constitution to 
adapt it to the changing fundamental opinion 


ofthe country. ‘This is to be done in two ways : 
by express amendment, and by interpretation. 
| If fairly, and without wresting plain words from 


itic and impracticable it may have been to ex- ‘ 


Constitution even for objects not specifically 
contemplated by the framers, but which, in the 
course of time, and by radical changes of opin- 
ion, have become of the gir 00mg necessity 
for the attainment of those objects, Congress, 
tne immediate representative of the people, may 
justly exercise it. It was this which justified 
many of the measures of Congress and the Goy- 
ernment during the war, It was upon what is 
called ‘‘ strict construction” that the rebellion 
relied for success, and it was in the school of 
strict construction that treason was nurtured, 
The fundamental law must be as flexible as 
possible to the conviction of the nation. When 
it is written like ours, and when the method of 
amendment is so cumbrous as in ours, the most 
liberal and elastic interpretation is essential to 
the national welfare. 

It is in this spirit that Senator Freiincuery- 
SEN, of New Jersey, said in a late speech; ‘* The 
States may regulate suffrage; but can the States 
destroy the elective franchise so far as a million 
of native-born citizens are concerned on account 
of their ancestry? And if they can not, can 
Congress by a law forbid the exclusion -f citi- 
zens from voting on account of their race ? 
That is a question that 1 am not now prepared 
to answer.” 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 


In‘ his speech to the German delegation of 
protest against the Excise law, Mayor Horr- 
MAN pry pointedly and forcibly urged the com- 
plainants to keep the peace. and to oppose the 
law by lawful means only, ile said, **I most 
solemnly warn all people agaimst the use of 
force. My views of riots and rioters are well 
known, and to the extent of my power I should 
deal with them in the future precisely as I have 
in the past.” He continued by telling them 
that if they tried force thousands of good citi- 
zens who now supported them would oppose 
them. It was well and timely said. 

But the Mayor, in beginning his speech, spoke 
of the mght of the city to regulate its own af- 
fairs, which had been taken away from it. 
What “right” does he mean? What right 
have the inhabitants of the city of New York to 
manage any part of their local affairs which is 
not derived from the people of the State and 
of the United States? If the office of Mayor 
should be abolished by the Legislature, are the 
inhabitants of the city deprived of a right? It 
may be highly expedient and convenient that 
that part of the people of this State who live 
upon Manhattan Island ‘khould regulate some 
of their local concerns, Experience may show, 
as we think it generally has shown. that it is 
wiser to regulate local affairs by the action of 
the neighborhood; but when a wricer speaks 
of local government as a principle, as we did 
last week, he means merely a rule derived from 
experience and not founded in right. For there 
may be very conspicuous exceptions to a rule 
founded upon such experience ; and in no proper 
sense can that part of the population plead that 
they have a right to regulate those concerns to 
the injury of the whole population of the State. 
The local authority, which the inhabitants ‘of 
the city as a corporate body now have or ever 
have had, is a grant from the whole people. 
Those inhabitants have legal rights under the 
grant, but they have no right to the grant, 
The charter of a city is merely the form in 
which the State prescribes that that part cf the 
whole shall, in specified cases, be governed. 
The whole question of Commissions, therefore, 
is not one of right but of expediency; and it is 
very necessary to remember this fact in discuss- 
ing the subject of city government. 

If the people of the State consider this city 
to be a purely exceptional place they may prop- 
erly govern it exceptionally, They are not 
obliged to sacrifice themselves to a theory. If 
they believe that the personal safety or the 
health or the property of the citizens of New 
York living in the city can be better secured 
by agencies appointed directly by she Legisla- 
ture or by the Governor than by the Mayor or 
Common Council, they ought so to appoint 
them—taking the risk, of course. If some of 
the inhabitants of the city should ask why the 
Mayor is not permitted to appoint the police, 
for instance, let the people of the State reply, 
‘*For the same reason that you are not per- 
mitted to elect them.” 

Naturally, in devising methods of govern- 
ment for the State of New York, its people will 
be guided by the wisdom of experience, and by 
the circumstances in which they are placed. 
They must often, as in all human affairs, choose 
between evils. ‘They can not forget that a plan 
which is good in some hands becomes bad in 
others, and that in making laws thev must have 
regard to those who may execute them, 
the case, for instance, of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice. It has been now established for more 
than ten years. It succeeded the body known 


is described by its namie, It arose from the 
conviction that the good order of the city re- 
quired a fundamental change in that depuri- 
ment of the municipal government. Now what 
was the philosophy of this conviction? Simply 
this—that, as the people of the city elected a 


Mayor, and he appointed the police, and the 


their meaning, authority can be fouad in the | police were untrusty men, the people of the 


city were not competem to preserve the peace 
and security of the State upon Manhattan IsI- 
and so fully as the State wished. Therefore 
the whole people of the State took the matter 
in hand, and authorized the Governor whom 
they elected to name Commissioners who should 
appoint the police. And so excellent is that 
police that not only did it preserve the city , 
from ravage in the midst of the war, but it has 
served as a model to other cities in the Union. 
No body of men in the country has a more hon- 
orable record than the Metropolitan Police of 
New York. 

It would seem, then, that the Police Com- 
mission was of the highest expediency. But 
let us look again. We say that the whole 
people of the State appointed the Commission, 
for it was the act of the Legislature. That is 
indeed the theory, but the truth is that it was 
the act of the Republican party. It was re- 
sisted, and is still opposed, by the Democratic 
party. That party controls by a vast majority 
the city of New York, Now the philosophy of 
the appointment was, that the people of the city 
were incompetent to sec: > adequate order and 
svfety in the city, Thai means merely that the 
party which controls the city was unable to do 
so. Yet that party is a unit throngh the State; 
and if it should come’ into power not only 
would the government of the whole State be in 
its hands, but the same reasoning which in- 
duced the Republicans to establish a police in 
a city which the Democrats locally controlled, 
the Democrats could apply to the cities and 
towns and villages in which the Republicans 
were in the majority. The result would be, 
that the Republicans would have established a 
system by which those whom they did not con- 
sider,capable of regulating order in one city 
could control its regulation every where in the 
State. It is true that the Republicans would 
have furnished a good police, ahd that the in- 
habitants of New York would have had the ed- 
ucation of comparing a good with a bad, but 
that would be no consolation to the rural dis- 
tricts upon which the new order would be im- 
posed, while so long as the character of the 
European emigrants who pour into New York 
remains unchanged, that city could not benctit 
by its education. 

We cite one illustration only; but it is enough 
to show that while there can be no quesiion of 
the authority of the State over the ciiv, the 
method of its exercise demands very thoug)t- 
ful consideration. And as that metliod should 
be determined in the Constitution of the Stare, 
the more ample and thorough the discussicn 
the better. 


AN UNREAL TRIUMPH. 


Tue British Tories are triumphant. 
have settled the peace of Europe for the pres- 
ent, and they have defeated the Liberals by 
increasing majorities, These would be very 
important successes if they indicated the spread 
of Tory principles. But the Congress would 
have been suggested by a clever ministry of 
any party, while the majority in Parliament is 
merely upon a detail of the measure which the 
Liberal strength has forced upon the Tories. 
The latter are fighting under false colors. They 
are succeeding by undertaking a work which is 
repugnant to them, and at which they sneered 
twelve months ago. ‘The “loud and protract- 
ed. cheering from the ministerial benches” th:.t 
greeted Disrar i's majority of 66 was terribly 
illogical. It was applause of a policy which is 
fatal to the party and the principles now seated 
upon those very benches. It was the vocifer- 
ous salutation of Reform by a party which de- 
clares Reform to be unnecessary. 

Mr. GLapstone and Mr. Brigut, indeed, 
are reported as unsparing in their denunciation 
of the particular measure proposed. ‘They muy 
fear that, as a question of policy, a certain con- 
cession of the principle may moderate thie zeal 
of the demand for what they consider essenti:1 
to the peace and prosperity of their count). 
But surely the defeat had its consolations. <As 
the two great Liberal leaders heard the shout- 
ing of their opponents tlrey must have smiled 
to think that they had lived to hear British 
Tories jubilant over Reform. At bottom, in- 
deed, the Tories, of course, are not jubilant. 
They have been forced into a false attitude by 
the tactics of a temporary and not-sincerely- 
trusted leader. The Roman emperors in their 
triumphs chained captive monarchs to their 
chariot-wheels. So in this Tory majority of 66 
GLADSTONE really leads D1sraevi a prisoner. 

The unreality of the Tory triumph appears 
also in the fact that the Reform agitation con- 
tinues and will continue. And this shows the 
essential weakness of the House of Commons. 


Take* 


as Fernanpo Woop’s police, whose character | 


It is theoretically the representation of the peo- 
| ple of England. -Actually it is the representa- 
tion of a class only. The student of modern 
| political history does not forget that the Gov- 
ernment and dynasty of Louis PHILipre in 
France fell suddenly into total ruin and disap- 
peared while they yet had an overwhelming 
majority in the Legislature, and more than 
800,000 placemen or office-holders, On the 
other hand, he has seen this country, as during 
the last summer, troubled by the menace of 
| civil commotion, perfectly pacified the moment 
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it saw a majority in Congress, The reason is 
that in this country Congress does represent 
the people. A large majority indicates both 
the conviction and the power of the nation, 
But it did not in France, and it does not in 
England. Macavcay saw this plainly, and he 
suspected the peril, and therefore he said, with 
excellent insight, that the next great Lerngeth 
in England would be between the Parliament 
and the people. 

Mr. Ronert Lowe and the clever British 
(Conservatives perpetually demand to be shown 
the specifie advantage which would be gained 
by an increase of the ndmber of voters. What 
abuse can you name which would be corrected 
by it? they ask: what difficulty is there for 
which this reform is the evident remedy? The 
reply to these very practical gentlemen is whol- 
ly practical. In a country like England if 
twelve hundred thousand people have the ex- 
clusive management of the government, and 
five millions who have no share think that it 
would be better if they had a share, it zs better. 
The plain fact is, that they will take it if you 
do not give it. There is no need of arguing 
delicate distinctions of moral right, of the theo- 
retical origin of government, or of greater or 
less probability. The moment a, statesman 
perceives that it is the settled wish of the pop- 
ular heart the question becomes in his mind 
merely one of method, If, therefore, instead 
of sixty-six majority for a limited reform there 
had been six hundred majority for no reform 
whatever, the situation would not be in the least 
changed. The demand would only become 
more imperative; and a wise minister would 
advise the voters to heed the people rather than 
the Parliament. | 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Whew Jerrerson Dayis was caught run- 
ning away in his wife’s petticoats, if he had 
been suinmarily tried, convicted, and executed 
as a rebel in arms against the Government, the 
public opinion of the country and of mankind 
would probably have justified the act. We are 
glad that such was not his fate, although it very 
soon became clear that nothing remained buat 
to allow him to go at large untouched. 

That result is now reached, After the most 
undignified delay upon the part of the Govern- 
ment he ‘has been surrendered to the civil au- 
thorities, and by them arrested for high treason 
and bailed in the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars, precisely the amount of the reward of- 
fered by the President for his capture as an ac- 
cessory in the assassination of Mr. Lixcoiy. 
Maintaining a consistency of folly the Govern- 
ment not only has not formally withdrawn the 
charge of assassination, but after two years of 
preparation announces that it is not ready to 
proceed to the trial for treason; and the pris- 
oner is released with the most perfect under- 
standing upon all sides that he is not to be tried 
atall. When the Government saw that it could 
not sustain the charge of complicity in the as- 
Sassination, and had decided that Davis could 
not wisely be tried for treason, it should have 
released him upon his parole as it had released 
ALEXANDER STEPHENS, 

3efore these lines are read Jerrenson Da- 
vis will probably have arrived in New York, 
and the same feeling which lifted the ‘hats of 
many in the crowd at Richmond will offer him 
respectful homage here. But while we rejoice 
in the strength and nobility of a popular goy- 
ernment which can properly do an act so un- 
precedented as the virtually unconditional re- 
lease of such an offender, let no American citi- 
zen forget for a moment, or fail to teach his 
children, how wicked the crime was, and how 
enormous the moral guilt of the criminal. It 
was a crime measured b¥ which the offenses 
for which every day men are sent to prison and 
hung are trivial and unimportant; a causeless 
and cruel crime, for which hundreds of thon- 
sands of hearths are desolate and countless 
hearts are broken. 

JEFFERSON Davis and his associates, to grati- 
fy a fierce political ambition, sought to destroy 
a mild government which they had always con- 
trolled, not because it threatened their liberty 
or property, but because they feared it might 
prevent their destroying the liberty and stealing 
the property of other men. They attempted 
this work by fire and sword and untold and un-- 
imaginable tortures. — For four vears they waged 
bloody war against a government which they 
did not allege had ever injured or was then try- 
ing to injure them. The flower of brave and 
noble youth was cut down. Like Racuet the 
land mourned her darlings because they were 
not, because they lay dead upon the field or 
starving and mad in the pens of Andersonville 
and Salisbury, 

For these crimes—which in their nature and 
by the means necessary to subdue them trans- 
cend the forms of human law—for these crimes, 
committed not in the hope that justice might 
be done, but with the purpose of perpetuating 
the most revolting injustice forever, God him- 
self will be the Judge. And so long as Amer- 
icans love liberty, and respect law, and honor 
manhood—so long astruth and justice are sweet- 
er to them than cruelty and wrong, their good 
sense will pierce the ‘sophisms of Davis and 
his associates to their foul and ghastly purpose, 


which was not only the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment but the degradation of human nature, 
and to accomplish which they slew our dearest 
and our best. 


MINES .AND ) MINING SHARES. 


A.tuoven the employment of the precious 
metals in the useful arts and as standards of 
value dates back almost to the earliest history 
of man, vet until within a recent period the 
known deposits have been comparatively few 
and the production limited, It is true that 
modern research has discovered evidences of 
most extensive mining operations once carried 
on in Peru and Mexico, and in the Stiperior 
copper regions by a race of men who are now 
extinct. Quite possibly those mines engaged 
the attention and exclusive labor of densely 
populated districts; but so far as positive knowl- 
edge goes, it was not until the discovery of the 
California gold fields that whole communities 
and mankind in general became infected with 
the mining fever. ‘The vear 1846 was the be- 
ginning of the mining epoch—in truth, of an- 
other ** golden era.” 

Since then the discovery of mineral wealth 
has been constant, universal, and utterly be- 
yond all precedent. It has been astounding. 
Hardly a year has passed that has not realized 
some golden dream. It would seem as though 
the earth had suddenly poured out all her hid- 
den treasures into the lap of man at once. 
From the northern limits of North America to 
its southern confines mineral deposits of the 
richest charaeter have been revealed—of gold, 
silver, copper, iron, antimony, lead, and coal. 
These beds and veins are tri aced through all the 
British provinces and possessions; they are 
found in the distant: Territories of Colorado, 
Idaho, Oregon, New Mexico, Montana, and 
Arizona; in British Columbia, and in many of 
the Mexican States. . In Australia there are in- 
exhaustible mines of gold; they exist in New 
Zealand, South America, and even in the islands 
of the great oceans. What vast sums are an- 
nually being added to the world’s wealth from 
these many tributaries!’ More than one hun- 


* dred millions are yearly poured into the cotters 


of the United States from its own resources 
alone, constituting an everlasting guaranty 
against repudiation and breach of plighted 
faith. In like manner, and with constantlyin- 
creasing richness, the gold fields of Canada and 
Nova Scotia are contributing their share to the 
world’s wealth. Evenly and impartially has 
Fortune allotted these mineral deposits all over 
the globe. Ophir is no longer the favored re- 
gion to freight the treasure-ships of far-off peo- 
ples. Gold is laid down at every man’s door— 
on the Equator and at the Antipodes. 

In America the stimulus of a redundant cur- 
rency and the uncertainties of the earlier years 
of the war, which drove men to seek unwonted 
investments for their money, gave to mining 
operations an impetus before unheard of. ‘The 
discovery of such vast mineral deposits at the 
time seemed most opportune. For awhile ev- 
ery one seemed wild with the prevailing mania. 
Rural districts were drained of their popula- 
tions, which abandoned their farms to seek for 
gold. Capital poured into the great commer- 
cial centres without stint; innumerable stock 
companies were formed; the Mining Koards 
could not do all the business brought before 
them; speculators multiplied like locusts; all 
kinds of mining shares were at par or far above 
par. Thousands of those credulous persons 
who are wont to think all gold that glitters were 
found to embark in every venture. Few paused 
to inquire into the real value of the innumera- 
ble inducements held forth to tempt investment. 
None doubted. 

The harvest was long, and most abundant to 
those who reaped where they had not sown; 
but the unfortunate dupes finally began to dis- 
cover that the larger portion of these dazzling 
lures were the fungous growths of scheming spec- 
ulation—that some mines were purely fictitious ; 
that others, represented as being worked with 
large prospective profits, had barely received a 
superficial examination by some professional 
geologist ; and that most were likely to sink the 
capital subscribed deeper than they sunk their 
shafts. Then suddenly there was a rush to get 
out; but it was too late—the trap was sprung! 
The whole glittering fabric came down with a 
squelch, amidst dust and rubbish. Victims 
were counted by hundreds, That was the end 
of the speculative fever at the Mining Board. 
Scores of mining shares that had, been favorites 
unaccountably disappeared from the call lists; 
and the tendency of all the rest has since been 
downward. The best stocks now seldom ap- 
pear inthe market at all. Every day the mod- 
erator of the Mining Board calls off a score or 
so of indifferent or worthless samples by way 
of form, and thumps with his mallet to give em- 
phasis to spiritless bids; but the whole aspect 
of the Board is funereal. Once, a few weeks 
ago, the market was galvanized into a show of 
activity by parties who attempted to bolster up 
Corydon and Gregory; but the sequel has since 
heen seen, and, despite their efforts, few persons 
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have any greater faith in mining shares to-day | 


than they had six months or two years ago. 
The quotations may now be said to be merely 
nominal, That man would be a curiosity in- 


deed who could be found willing to go into any 
new mining enterprise whatever, ‘The specu- 
lators overdid the business, and thereby killed 
their profitable goose. 

Nevertheless the field for legitimate enter- 
prise is abundantly large, The harvest of pre- 
cious metals that is even now gathered every 
year is marvelously rich, A few years more 
will develop facts and resources still more start- 
ling; for as yet the history of mining in Amer- 
ica has but just begun, 


MAJOR-GENERAL SICKLES AND 
THE FLAG. 


Tue action of General Sickies in ordering 
the National flag to be carried and respected by 
the Firemen’s procession in Charleston has been 
severely criticised by the Copperheads as the 
‘iron heel,” and by some Union papers as an 
unnecessary and therefore impolitic stretch of 
authority. Now it is precisely such details of 
conduct which can not be judged at a distance. 


-The wisdom or impolicy of such an order de- 


pends entirely upon the information of the com- 
mander upon the spot. Of course it seemed at 
first sight harsh that the General should have 
ordered the flag to be borne in a procession 
which, as it was reported, never carried any 
flag. It appeared to be as arbitrary as an or- 
der to any private person or corporation to dis- 
play the tlag upon his dwelling-house or office. 
But if the General had issued such an order as 
that, have we not had experience enough to 
know that probably it would not have been 
without reason ? 

So it proves in the present case. It appears 
that at the Firemen’s parade of last year the 
American flag was not seer; the General ex- 
pressed his regrets, and the omission was re- 
ported to him by the authorities anl citizens 
as an inadvertence. When the column was as- 
sembling upon this occasion, instead of appear- 
ing without flags or emblems, which was stated 
to be the rule, the companies carried various 
emblems, but the American flag was omitted. 
The Stonewall Fire Engine Company appeared 
in the rebel gray uniform, and with a full-sized 
portrait of STONEWALL JACKSON suspended over 
their engine. It was plain that the parade was 
to be a covert ovation in memory of the re- 
bellion, and the Major-General of the United 
States commanding the district therefore said 
to the proper authorities: “*I shall not forbid 
the honor you wish to show in this way to a 
man whom vou respect, but it certainly shall 
not be done at the expense of the honor of the 
Uniied States; vou will also carry and respect 
the National flag.’ 

Such an act of tirmness shows to the mourn- 
ers of the *‘ lost cause” that the United States 
are inearnest. When a State is under mili- 
tary rule it is so because the State is in a con- 
dition in which words and forms are deeds, The 
commanding General, who understands exactly 
what public demonstrations mean, is the best 
judge what shall be allowed to be said and 
done. 


LIGHT WANTED. 

We lately called attention to a most ex- 
traerdinary law which was passed by the late 
Legislature and approved by the Governor, con- 
ferring unlimited and virtually irresponsible 
powers upon either one of fhe Justices of the 
Supreme Court of this district who should be 
selected by the Governor. The time within 
which thé designation of the Justice was to be 
made has expired, and it is announced that the 
Governor will make no appointment. Why 
not? If there-were reason for the law there is 
reason for executing it. The action of the 
Governor makes it a dead letter. Why then 
was the law passed? Was the power intended 
for a particular Judge? If so, who is he, and 
why was it intended for him? What was the 
influence and who were the persons that pro- 
cured the passage of this bill? ‘There is some 
mystery, and about su@h a law conferring such 
vast powers and involving the charge of so 
many millions of dollars every thing should be 
perfectly intelligible. Who were known to be 
at Albany urging the passage of this bill? and 
is it known whether, if any persons were arging 
it, they also recommended any one of the Jus- 
tices for appointment ? 


THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


Tene is now an eight-hour law in the State 
of New York as well as in Illinois, and in both 
cases it can only be regarded as a bid for the 
favor of the ignorant, It is one of the proposi- 
tions which, like a resolution of sympathy with 
‘* oppressed nationalities,” it is considered a par- 
ty necessity for every body of all parties to sup- 
port. But what is this law? Governor ENGLIsu, 
of Connecticut, highly commends the eight-hour 
system in his Message. His commendation, is 
ludicrously unmeaning. He says, in substance, 
that when the employer and the workman agree 
that eight hours shall be a working-day, he 
shall be perfectly satisfied. His Excellency is 
very careful not to say that he thinks the work- 
man ought to ask or the employer to give nine 
hours’ wages for eight hours’ work. But if the 


cloth merchant and the customer can agree that 
two feet shall make a yard, Governor Excuisif 
will interpose no objection. lb 
The Illinois bill declares that in all mechan 
ical trades and branches of day-lahor, exe rit 
farm employments, eight hours shall be a legal 
day’s work when ¢here is no contract to tie 
contrary. But the act is not to atleet labor We 
the year, month, or week; nor shall any becky 
be prevented from working as much as he 
chooses; and if any body shall interfere in au 
way whatever with another’s workin g he shajl 
be held guilty of a misdemeanor. What was 
the immediate result of such a law? Merely 
that large employers praposed to hire by the 
hour. No law of a Legislature can outwit the 
law of nature and of society. Suppose the I> 
linois or the New York Legislature should pas¢ 
a bill making two hours a legal day's labor, and 
requiring every employer to continue to pay for 
two hours’ work the same price that he is now 
paying for ten, what would be the result? The 
result would be no employment, for no employ¢ 
er could afford to buy labor at that price. Now 
a workman has labor to kell.. His commodig 
must obey the law of trade like all other comm 
modities. If there is no demand he can nog 
sell. If, therefore, the law destrovs the das 
mand for labor, the law destroys the laborer. 
Why not pass a law equalizing wealth? Pé« 
cause it would annihilate wealth. It woul 
make. every man work just enough to sup) 
his own necessities, and the world wenld ré- 
lapse into barbarism. _ But there would be n@ 
shorter cut for any body to an easier livelihood, 
These are simple truths which Governor Lay 
GLisu and the legislative orators forget to met 
tion, but which nobody should forget to ponder) 


MARSHALL'S LINCOLH. 


Mr. W. E. MarsnHatv’s portrait of 
is a wonderful reproduction of that 
foundly sad, quaint, powerful, rugged, and tet: 
der face, which is so familiar and so precious {6 
the American pé@ople. ‘The artist has not bean 
atraid of its homeliness ; and in the noble head 
he has drawn, bent as if with the heavy weight di} 
care—in the deep, weary/eves, full of truth aid 
sweetness —in the firmness of the jaw, which 
knows not how to vield, it is easy to see tht 
unquailing faith and uneonquerable will whieh 
made Lixcoin the characteristic representativ® 
of this country at its most critical hour. It s"A 
wholly American, wholly Western face; typicil 
of the spirit which prevailed in the struggle cathel 
which will mould the future. Mr. Marsnart, 
the painter and engraver of this picture, is still'a 
young man, born in New York. He lived a row 
years in Chicago, and after engraving wate]; 
cases and bank-notes, made himself first genet 
ally known by his engraving in lime of ELiierr 
portrait of Cooper. This was followed by that 
of Stuart's Wasurnotos, of which the 
COLN is the worthy companion. 
and devotion and infinite patience which are ¢& 
sential to every great engraving are well reward 
ed in this case, not only by a wide recognition 
of its excellence, but by a feeling of ovules 
for a kind of national service. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTHERN RECONSTRTCTION., 


Tur Sonth Carolina Repmblican St: ate Convent ih 
met at Charleston on May7. Only one white man 
was present. 

The Republican party appears more succe enfin 
in disseminating its doctrines in North Carolipa than 
in anv other of the ten unreconstructed States, Union 
Republican meetings are throaghont thut 
State by the freedmen, at whic resolutions indors 
the party are generally passed. One of these meef- 
ings, in Pasquet ank County, resolved te accept the 
platform ot the Republean party of North Carolina, 
adopte d at Raleich on the 27th of April. In Pearson 
County over one thousand colored 
assembled and indorsed the Republican party. Tie 
colored men of Gates County assembled in mass meet- 
ing adopted resolutions to “co-operate with the Union 
Leagues of the loyal States in completing the great 
moral and political reforms which the suppression of 
the rebellion has rendered necessary and practicable” 

Governor Orr, ot South Carolina, interests him<elf 
in the emigration of New Hampshire people to his 
dominions. 

The Gevurgia injunction care was finally dismissed 
by the Supreme Court, on May 13, on the ground of 
want of jurisdiction. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Joseph A. Wright, United States Minister t to tie 
Court of Prussia, died in Berlin on May 1 

fhe Commissioners of Charities and 
port that there are in New York 30,000 children uncer 
twelve and over five years of age, whose guardiansieip 
is such that they are utterly depriv ed of the advantur@s 
of Common School educatioti. 

The friends of William Lloyd Garrison have pre 
sented him with $50,000 as a tribute to his ae 
labors in the anti-slavery cause, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tne Peace Congress convened to settle the Luxem- 
burg question met in Loudan on May,7, and conc! 
ed its labors on May 9. By the terms of the trey 

agreed upon and duly ratitied the leading Powers 
guarantee the neutrality of Luxemburg; Prussia avrees 
to evacuate the province in one month; the great fwe 
tress is to be razed to the ground, and the provinces 
to continue subject to the ‘king of Holland. ef 

A division of the House of Commons on an amenl- 
ment to the Derby Reform bill occurred on M y te, 
The amendment was a slight concession to the Liberal 

arty, and had the antici ipated effect of dividive the 

iberal members, so that the vote was in, favor of the 
Ministry by sixty-six majority. Jehn Bright and 
Gladstone denounced the measures of the bill as must 
unjust and offensive. 

Earl Derby declared in the House of Lords, on May 
11, that the real history of the late Trish rebeliian 
would not be made public, because fureign govern 
ments would be implicated ‘thereby. 
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THE STEAM RAM DUNDERBERG. 


WE present on this page an engraving of the 
steam ram as she appeared on her 
late trial trip in New York Bay. It was clearly 
demonstrated on that occasion that this formi- 
dable vessel is the largest, stanchest, and nip-=t 
easily-handled engine of naval warfare which Tas 
yet been built in this or any other country. Her 
motive power is ample, her sea-going qualifies 
admirable, and her speed such that she cam be 
managed with equal facility in an ordinary har- 
bor and upon the broad ocean. The public will 
therefore regret to know that she has lately pasied 
into the hands of a foreign power. ‘The contract 
between the Government and Mr. Wiiviam Hi. 
Wess, the builder, called for the furnishing of 
the vessel at a cost of $1,250,000, whereas’ the 
cost of her construction was over $2,000,000, 
Mr. Wess was offered by the Russian Govern- 
ment $3,000,000 for the Dunderberg as she now 
stands, and applied to the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for permission to sell ber. 
The late trip was ordered by Secretary WELLES 
to decide whether the ram should be accepted 
by the Government at the cost price or left on 
Mr. Wess’s hands. Congress, on March 4, de- 
cided to release Mr Wesr from his contract, 
and it is now understood that the vessel has heen 
sold to the Emperor of the French for $3, 000, aQ0. 

The following description of the vessel, in ¢6n- 
nection with our engraving, will give the reader 
a clear idea of her immense proportions apd 
strength: Extreme length, 387 feet 4 inclies; 
extreme beam, 70 feet 10 inches; depth of niain 
hold, 21 feet 7 inches; height of casemate, 7 feet 
® inches ; length of ram, 50 feet; draught of A¥n- 
ter when ready for sea, 21 feet; tonnage. 40 
tons; weight of iron armor, 1000 tons. ‘Phis 
immense frigate displaces 7000 tons of water. 
Her engines are two in number, each of the fol- 
cylinders (two), each 100 ineh- 

es ; stroke of piston, 45inches, The diameter of 
‘her propeller is 21 feet, and’ its weight is 34,580 
pounds. She has capacity in her coal-bunkers 
for carrying 1000 tons of coal, and her actnal 
horse-power is 5000 — nominally 1500 herve 
Taking in this huge naval monster at a glaare, 
she presents to the eye the appearance of a large 
fortification set afloat upon an enormous ve-sel ; 
and yet, so symmetrically is she formed, that the 
angular armor of her casemate presents no im 
cation of ungainliness whatever. 


MABEL'S PROGRESS. 


By the Author of ‘‘Aunt Margaret’s Troubig,”’ 


Book 
CHAPTER VIL 


A FAMILY DINNER AT BRAMLEY MANOR, 


Mrs. CHARLEWOoD was a member of the Nev- 
erend Decimus Fluke’s congregation. Sb Was 
Miss Augusta. ‘The latter, indeed, was very 
much given to professions of piety of a somewhat * 
melancholy and soul-depressing character. Miss 


Augusta, though a beauty and an heiress, e@s-_ 


chewed the worldly amusements which might 
have appeared most calculated to tempt a young 
lady of her age and attractions. She went-te 
balls occasionally ; but she never waltzed. Slie 
sometimes attended the performance of an opa- 
torio; but she seldom went to a secular concéft. 
And as for the play! Miss Augusta would not 


have entered the doors of a theatre on any pre-* 


text or persuasion whatsoever. Stay, | muet: 
cord one exception to this rule. When the Misses 
Charlewood once passed a season in London, An- 
gusta, radiant in a rich and elegant toilet, had heen 
seen several times in a box at the Italian Opéra. 
But then, it wvs the Italian Opera. And the T. 
of London society were there to be seen—ang to 
sée. And it cost.a great deal of money. ‘So 
Miss Augusta had been to the Italian Opera. 

Her sister Penelope, independent in this mat- 
ter as in most others, declined to attend the 
Reverend Mr. Fluke’s church; but was in the 
habit of going to a chapel in the neigliborheaod 
of Bramley Manor, where very high-chyrch s@gy- 
ices were performed with much elaboration, @fd 
where the sermon never exceeded fifteen =. 
utes in length. . The chapel was a bran-new « 
struction, of a very florid style of architecture, 
with ¢ n crosses stuck on each of its many 
pinnacles, And bits of colored glass inserted in 
ull the windows. Penelope complained that Mi™ 
Fluke’s sermons made her bilious. ‘Sitting 
still to be bullied three times every $ Sanday disa- 
grees with my constitution,” said she. “‘W hen 
there’s any bullying going, I like to do my share 
of it,” she added, frankly. 

However, though the seven Misses Fluke 
groaned in concert over the Puseyism—im their 
mouths the word was almost synonymens with 
perdition—of the eldest Miss Charlewood, they 
were very willing to go to Bramley Manor when- 
ever they had a chance of doing so. And the 
Charlewood family were, to use Mr. Finke's own 
phrase, * somte of the brightest jewels in his c*yh- 
gregation.” ‘Thus it came to pass that froin fie 
Misses Fluke the Charlewoods heard of Mabel’s 
visit to Corda Treseott. Clement had learted 
the fact from Corda herself, but had said nociipe 
about it, feeling possibly some little pique at | 
bel’s disregard of his advice, and feeling also, in 
a half unconscious way, very reluctant to canins 
the subject at home. But his sisters were fot 
80 reticent. 

One evening when the whole family was bin. 
sembled round the dinner-table, and after the 
servants had left the room, Augusta opened fire 
after this fashion : Ai 

‘‘ What a queer girl Mabel Earnshaw is!” |, 

Her father looked up from his walnut». He 
was a very handsome man; it was from him 
that “Augtista inhérited her beauty. [le 
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dressed in a somewhat peculiar fashion, his attire 
being, in fact, a close imitation of the costume 
of a well-known nobleman in the neighboring 
county, to whom he bore a strong resemb lanee. 
Mr. Charlewood had occasionally mistaken 
for this nobleman by strangers: and had once 


| 


| face sotten. 
' and kitzmaurice, and Plowden, and no end of 


been addressed by a fellow-traveler in a railw av | 


carriage as ‘*my ‘lord’ —a circumstance whic h, 
‘ange to say, afforded him very great gratifi- 


cation. 
"Queer? M: thel Earnshaw queer ? said he, 
nddressing his daughter Augusta. ‘Well: hers 


is a very pleasant kind o ff queerness, at all events. 
| thought she was your de: arest friend.’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Ww alter. a good - looking, 
licht-haired Jad, who was giving > himself mighty 
airs of connoisseurship over hts port: wine, **dont 
you know, Sir. that’ Miss Earnshaw has been 
thanked and dismissed the service ? Jane Fluke 
1. promote 1 to the post of de arest friend, vice 
Mabel Karnshaw, supe rseded.” 

“Im sergy, dear Wa uty,” retorted Augusta, 
“ ‘that Jane Fluke is not 


with placid ~“WeeTHESS, 
“ucant he expec ted to like 


prettv. For ] know yo 
her merely because she good,” 
Walter and held his peace. 

but what ¢s Mabels special queer- 

don’t know. papa.” replied Augusta ; 


‘but she is queer, think she she's strong- 


minde Ry 
remonstrated Mrs. Charlewood, 
hing guite shocked, **don't, my dear, You 
Mn v such things gf peop le, my love.” 
Never mind, mamma,” said enelope, ‘thank 
lleaven, can say of us that were strong- 


minded. ‘Thats a great blessing But if papa 
really wants to know ea particular oddity Ma- 


he} has been guilty of, think I can tell him what 
Augusta ‘means. Yon know the little girl that 
Jackson mai to drive over on. the last day 


of the apa? We told vou all about it. 


Well, Mabel ~haw has taken a crazé about 
the child. and has been to see her.” 

6s Nothing very queer in that, is there?” asked 

Ir. Charlevood, dip) ping a walnut into his wine. 


‘jh. but the child belongs to such dreadful 
people.” replied Augusta, **and lives im such a 
low neighborhood. New Bridge Street, papa!” 

‘Oh!’ said Mr. Charlewood, shortly. He had 
tenance of still lower neighborhoods than 
New Bridge Street, but he kept them to himself, 

eo 4 he klukes told us about it, my dear,” said 

(harlew ood to he hush: und. Mabel has 


Mrs. 


jomed them in district visiting for atime while 


is jut Miss Fluke says she fears— 
she greatly fear —that Mabel ‘asnt vet got real 
conversion. Well, we can’t but ‘ope and pray 
tor her. Miss Fluke Savs she's only joined to 
an opportunity of visiting this litle girl.” 

* \iiss Fluke is the most intolerable fool,” said 
Clement. breaking nie ‘nee for the first time, and 
anerily pushing his plate away from him: ‘and 
I wonder at Miss Earnshaw having any thing to 
dowith her.” 

tocar old Fluke!” cried Walter, with a mis- 
- glanee at his sister Augusta. ** I think 
-. clarming. Heres her health, with three 


ties three. By jingo, she’s a clipper, is Miss 

* Really, Watty.” observed Augusta, with dig- 
nity. “vou take more of that old port than. is 


vou, dle; ir hoy.” 
being a fool, Clem,” said Penelope, 
Yi to follow M*rs. Charlewood out of the 
anid speaking into ¢ lement s ear, as he: 
held the door ope for Ins mother and sisters 
to pass, ** Miss Fluke 7s a fool, of course. But 
von cant expect her to be as devoted to Mabel 
beaux veux as some people are.” 

ejaculated Cleinent, shutting the 
door sharply atter the ladies, and walking back 
to lis piace, 

*What was that Penny said?’ 
(harlewood. 
Only nonsense, Sir,” 


asked Mr. 
rejoined Clement, short- 


**Penny dont often talk nonsense either,” re-. 
plied his father. 

‘How modest you are, Clem!” 
declare vou re positively blushing! my 
soul vou are! I couldnt do that to save my 
lite.” Walter contemplated his smooth young 

ein the bowl of a dessert-spoon with much 
self satisfaction. 


‘Where are yon off to, Watty 7” asked Mr. 


said Walter. 


Charlewood, as his yourfgest son lounged toward 
the Jad, after an instant’s hesitation. 
I dont like so much billiards. When 
Albright, Sir!” 


the door, 
going down to Plumtree’s, Sir,” replied 
Plumtree’s?’ Don't overdo Plumtree’s, 
Watty. 
Pwas your age I didn't know one end of a cite 
from the other.’ 
‘No, 1 dont know that it 7s all right. Sir,” 
returned his father, irritated by Walter's non- 


cLolayttone. ** You get through a precious sight 
money as it Is, young gentleman, without 
4 ing it off by billiards. De youn ever consid- 
What au expense vou ve been to me? And 


Witat @ still eveater expense you will be if I buy 
Vou, Comission, as you are always plaguing 
To ilo? 

suppose vou Can afford it, Sir,” 
ter, suikily. 


said Wal- 
this manly dignity was giving place 
to a very naughty-boy air, as he stood with his 
hand on the fastening of the door, turning it 
bac ‘kward and forward with a clicking noise. 

“J dont suppose so, though. Giving vou 
money is like pouring water into a sieve, Lwon't 
have vou hangingabout Vlumtree's. Sothat’'s flat.” 

‘its very ird,” muttered Walter, almost 
whimpering, ‘to be ke “pt mn jike a school- boy. 
They I think me a blessed muth when I'd prom- 
ined particularly to go there to-nighi to see the 
match between Lord Higsworth’s son and ‘Tiftin 
of the Carbineers. There's a whole lot of fel- 
lows going from the barracks.” 


Lord Higsworth’s son?” said Mr. Charle- 
wood. 

‘* Yes, young Skidley,” said Walter, eagerly 
pursuing his advantage, as he saw his father's 


** And there'll be Captain De Vaux, 


tip-top fellows.” 

‘** If vou promised, W alter,” said Mr. Charle- 
wood, with a moral air, ‘“of course you are 
bound to go. Ikdidn’t know you had given your 
word. ‘Lhe Honorable Arthur Skidley, you 
said 7” 

‘* Yes, Sir. He and I are as thick as thieves. 
He's no end of a brick.” 

** He may be no end of a brick, but he is not 
even the beginning of a gentleman,” said Clem- 
ent. 

Next moment the fragrance of a cigar was 
blown across the hall, as the boy opened the 
house door, and set off gayly down the avenue. 

‘* Surprising what high friends W atty makes ! 
said Mr. Charlewood, when he and his elder son 
were alone together. 

‘*] dont like Watty’s getting into that set, 
Sir,” said Clement. ‘* He is amere boy, and his 
head is always turned by his newest acquaint- 
ances. 

‘* Men-of family, Clem,” said his father, mov- 
ing uneasily in his chair. ‘* Men of family, and 
—and—tashion.” 

‘**'There are blackguards to be found in all 
classes, unfortunately; and, I assure you, that 
Arthur Skidley is looked upon very covily by the 
best men in his own rank.’ 


**{ didn't think you had so match class prej-- 


udice, Clem.” 

‘*] hope I have no class prejudice, father. 
But I know that Skidley and his associates are 
no more to be accepted as specimens of I-nglish 
gentlemen than drunken Dicky Dawson the ma- 
son is to be taken as a fair type of an English 
artisan. 

Mr. Charlewood emptied his glass in silence, 
and then rose and walked to the tire, where he 
stood with his back against the chimney-piece. 
The autumn evenings were beginning to get clul- 
ly, and there was a touch of frost in the air, 
which made the fire blaze briskly. 

** Well, Clem,” said he, with a sharp glance 
that recalled his daughter Penelope's gliiiering 
eyes and shrewd expression: ‘*simce we seem tu 
be in the lecturing line to-night, let me say that 
I hope and suppose it is all nonsense what Pen- 
ny said about you and little Earnshaw.” 

**Oh, you did hear it then, Sir?” 

**Why, 1 heard something. Penny used some 
French word or other, but 1 believe 1 made out 
the meaning.” 

** Well, sir?” said Clement, rising also, and 
standing opposite to his father on the hearth-rug. 

ell, that’s all, Clement. 1 hope and sup- 
pose it ts all nonsense. ” 

‘| dont quite understand why you should 
hope it, father; but I can truly say that I never 
thouglit of Miss Earnshaw in that way. She is 
almost a child compared to me. ‘The idea is ab- 
surd. At the same time, 1 beg you:to under- 
stand that 1 am not binding myself in the least 
degree to any prescribed course of conduct in 
the matter. 

‘* Of course. of course, Clem. 
ing to dictate to you, my boy.” 

‘=i can not understand what objection you 
could have to -Miss Earnshaw, supposing—but 
its altogether preposterous. Chattering girl's 
folly ef my sister’s. 

‘No objection in the world to Mabel Earn- 
shaw—as Mabel Earnshaw, Clem. She's a nice, 
bright, well-behaved little girl, and as good as 
gold.. But itisn't the sort of connection 1 dream 
of for you, my boy. Money is not to be despised, 
but 1 waive money—we are not beggars. What 
I hope,”’ said Mr, Charlewood, pausing with his 
hand on the door—‘*what I hope you'll look 
for is family, Clem: You know my history. I 
have raised myself a good many degrees in the 
world, and I should like to set my son after me 
a tew rounds higher on the ladder.’ With those 
words Mr. Charlewood walked out of the dining- 
room without giving Clement an opportunity to 
reply. 

ihe young man threw himself into a large 
arm-chair by the fire, and shading his eyes with 
his hand, fell into a deep meditation until the 
servant came to ask if he would go up stairs to 
take coffee, or whether it should be brought to 
him in the dining-room ? 

‘** I'll go up to the ladies,” said Clement, rous- 
ing himself with a start. ‘‘ I’ve nearly sat the 
fire outcdhere.” ‘Then when the man had left the 
room again he passed his hand over his fore- 
head with a half laugh: **‘Tut,” he muttered, 
‘“‘whata fool lam! It’s preposterous, and out 
of the question. Confound all silly chattering 
tongues! By Jove, if such a thing were to hap- 
peu they might thank themselves tor it. 1 swear 
it never entered my head before. But it’s al- 
together absurd. Quite absurd.” And Clem- 
ent walked up stairs, humming an air with some- 
what defiant cheertulness. 


I’m not mean- 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DOOLEY AT TEA. 


Masec had no opportunity for some time of 
repeating her visit to little Corda; for Mr. Sax- 
elby fell ill,and was obliged to remain at home. 
Enforced idleness is irksome to most men, but to 
Mr. Saxelby it was positive torment. And it 
was by no means a pleasant time for those on 
whom the duty of nursing him devolved. Mr. 
Saxelby could scarcely endure to lose sight of 
his wife for an instant. If she quitted his room 
he would ask where she was, and why she did 


_ hot return, eight or ten times in the course of as 


many mihutes. And he would take neither food 
nor medicine except from her hands. 
On Mabel, therefore, fell the government of 


' the house, and the care of her little brother. 
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This last was no tax on her patience or good- 
will, for she loved the little fellow dearly. ‘The 
child was a fair, pretty boy of nearly four years 
old. Somewhat delicate and frail in body, but 
with an active intelligence that was ever eager to 
learn. He looked upon ‘“‘sister ‘Tibby’—so he 
called her—as an inexhaustible encyclopedia of 
information. He was christened Julian, but had 
translated that appellation in his baby fashion into 
‘¢ Dooley,” by which name he was habitually call- 
ed at home. 

Mabel was sitting at tea one evening with the 
child (having sent up a tray to the sick-room), 
when some one rang the house-bell, and after a 
few minutes the door of the sitting-room was 
gently opened, and a figure stood on the thresh- 
old. It was already dusk, though not late, and 
the fire-light did not suffice to show the visitor's 
face distinctly. 

‘* Who is it?” asked Mabel. But almost as 
she spoke she recognized Clement Charlewood, 
and rose to greet him. ‘** I am having tea,” ob- 
served Dooley, for the benefit of all whom it 
might concern, ‘* b'own tea.’ 

** Good-evening, Miss Earnshaw. Our people 
sent yesterday to ask for Mr. Saxelby ; and as I 
was coming into the neighborhood of Fitzhenry 
Road, I said I would call myself and inquire.” 
‘Tas was true in the letter, but not in the spirit ; 
since it was to no member of his family that 
Clement had announced his intention of visit- 
ing Jessamine Cottage, but only to the servant 
charged with making the daily inquiries. ‘* I'm 
going myself, James,” he said, briefly. And 
James, though glad enough to be relieved of his 
duty, had doubtless canvassed his young master’s 
decision in the servants’ hall with judicial im- 
partiality. 

‘It's very good of you. Papa is better.” It 
was characteristic of Mabel that she invariably 
called Mr. Saxelby ** papa” as soon as he was ill 
and suffering. 

‘* 1,” repeated Dooley, with increased empha- 
sis, ‘‘are having tea. B’own tea. 

cow hy, that's famous, Dooley,” said Clement, 
with his hand on the child’s flaxen curls. 

‘* What's dat?” asked Dooley, pausing in the 
act of conveying a spoonful of the pale cinnamon- 
colored liquid into his mouth, and thereby inun- 
dating his pinafore. 

‘*What's famous? Capital, first-rate, very 
good. You know what that means ?” 

Dooley nodded. ‘*'Tibby’s firs’ yate,” said he, 
clutching his spoon after the fashion of a dagger, 
and thoughtfully rubbing his forehead with the 
bowl of it. 

‘** Don't do that, darling,” urged the subject of 
his panegyric. ** lamso much obliged to you for 
coming, Mr. Charlewood. I believe papa will be 
quite well in a day or two.” 

‘** And Mrs. Saxelby ?” 

‘*She is a little worn, but it is nothing. I 
would send to tell her you are here, but papa 
can't bear her out of his sight. And I have just 
sent her a cup of tea into his room.” 

‘* B’owner tea dan mine,” announced Dooley, 
in an explanatory manner, **But dis ain't white, 
is it? 

‘No indeed ; quite brown.” 

‘*Sometimes my tea is white,” said Dooley, as 
though impelled by a sense of candor to state the 
whole case, though it was evidently a sore point 
with him. 

‘* Pray, Miss Earnshaw,” said Clement, ‘‘don't 
think of disturbing ) yourmother. [have not many 
minutes to stay. 

‘* He can ‘top till I goto bed, Tibby, can’t he ?” 
said Dooley. Mabel laughed frankly, and took 
the child on her knee. ‘he maid had come to 
remove the tea-things, and had brought with her 
a lamp whose light was shed full on the brother 
and sister. Clement thought within himself that 
they made a charming picture. Mabel in a neat- 
ly-titting gray dress, whose subdued tone brought 
out the girlish freshness of her face, and the yel- 
low curls of the child nestling against his sister’s 
dark shining hair. 

‘*] understand,” said Clement, with the léast 
possible touch of stiffness in his manner, ‘‘ that 
you have been to see Corda Trescott.” 

Yes,” replied Mabel, he ; told youl 
should go, if possible.” 

** You went with Miss F luke, did you not?” 

‘‘No; not exactly. Miss Fluke and Louisa 
called for me at Mr. ‘Trescott’s. . But I could not 
have gone without their aid, certainly.” 

**Miss Fook,” murmured Dooley, sleepily, 
jerking his Jeg backward and forw ard ; ** Miss 
Fook’'s hugly.” 

** Tush, Dooley. 

“Qo're pitty,” said Dooley, critically. 
mamma, so’s papa.” 

** And what do you think of little Corda, Miss 
Earnshaw ?” 

‘* I thifik her the most engaging little creature 
I have ever seen. So sensitive and gentle, and 
yet so full of vivacity. 1 want you very much to 
do me a fav or, Mr. ‘Charlewood.” 

‘*‘ If I can,” said Clement. He had not quite 
got over Mabel’s cool disregard of his advice. 
And yet he liked her none the less for it. Some- 
what the more, perhaps. But he gave himself 
no account of his feeling. 

‘*It is this. Little Corda is fond of reading ; 
and I have some children’s books that were given 
to me long ago. I should like so much to lend 
her some of them. Would you mind—I know 
vou are in the neighborhood sometimes—leaving 
them with her for me?” 

** T will do so with pleasure. But let me, even 
at the risk of offending you, say once more that 
I do not think you are acting wisely in mixing 
yourself up personally with these people.” 

‘Surely Miss Fluke is a tower of strength, 
Mr. Charlewood ?” 

‘**Miss Fook is a towow,\ observed Dooley, 
with drooping eyelids. 

** Dear child, you must go to bed,” said his sis- 
ter, kissing him. 


You must go to bed.” 
So's 


“T may ‘top till he goes?” 
waving a very diminutive thumb, which was not 
at all under command, in an endeav or to point 
at Clement Charlewood. 

** Well, one little minute, then. I really can't 
see, Mr. C ‘harlewood, why you, who seem to 
have a liking for, and appreciation of, Corda, 
—— be so urgent against my going to sce 
ler 

**Miss Earnshaw, if I may venture to say so, 
I have also a liking for, and appreciation of, 
ou.” 

Mabel looked straight at him with clear eves 
in which there was no trace of affectation or em- 
barrassment. ‘‘'Thank you,” she said, smiling 
very slightly. ‘* Well?” 

** Well, believe me, it is not good for vou to 
seek these people. If it were only the little girl, 
poor baby, I should say no word against it. Even 
her father, weak and shiftless as I take him to 
be, might not be utterly objectionable. But 
there is a brother—” 

** Yes, but I have never seen him. Stay! Is 
he not singularly handsome, with the air of a for- 
eigner? Ah, yes; 1 met him coming into the 
house as I lefi it. 1 should never be likely to 
come into contact with him.” 

**God forbid! Iam not speaking at hazard, 
Miss Earnshaw, when I assure you that that 
young man is a thoroughly worthless fellow. [ 
might be justified in using a stronger word. 
Watty, who I am sorry and ashamed to say has 
got into a set I very much disapprove of, has 
lately met young Trescott at billiard-rooms, and 
in much lower haunts. He isa thorough- -paced 
young vagabond. Keen and cunning as an old 
experienced gambler. Vain and boastful as a 
boy.” 

He continued to speak of Walter and of the 
Trescotts, feeling it very sweet to have the warm 
ready sympathy and quick intelligence with which 
Mabel received his confidence. In the midst of 
his talk Mrs. Saxelby came in. She was pale 
and worn, and bore the look of one who has been 
blanching in a close dark room, away from free 
light and air. 

-** How, is Mr. Saxelby ?” asked Clement. 

** He has fallen into a doze, and I have come 

down for a little change. I believe he is better. 
There is no serious evil. But you lords of the 
creation are terribly bad patients. I think he 
might have been well a week ago if he had not 
increased his fever and irritation by fretting. 
Why is this dear boy not in bed? Dooley, you 
are fast asleep, my pet.” 
ain't s’eepy, mamma,” said Dooley, strug- 
gling into a sitting posture, with his hair all over 
his eyes, and one cheek flushed a deep burning 
red from his having pressed it against his sister s 
shoulder. Mrs. Saxelby rang the bell for the 
maid. ‘‘Go with Sarah, my boy. It is bed- 
time.” 

n't he doin’ ?” asked Dooley, making one 
desperate effort to stand on his legs, and sliding 
down against his sister’s dress on to the hearth- 
rug. 

‘**Yes, Dooley, I am going too,” said Clement. 
Dooley looked down at him doubtfully from the 
elevation of Sarah’s arms. 

**Is he doin’, Tibby?” Dooley asked, with 
evident confidence in the truth of the reply he 
should get from his sister. 

**I think he is, Dooley. But even if he doesn't 
go, you must. Because he’s a grown-up man, 
you know, and you're only a tiny boy.” 

_“* Dood- -night,” said Dooley, resignedly. The 
view of the subject that Mabel had presented to 
him was one with which he was not prepared to 
deal in his drowsy condition. 

**I must not stay after that,” said Clement, 
when the child had been carried away. 

**I will go and get the books I spoke of,” 
murmured Mabel, gliding quietly out of the 
room. Iler mother threw herself into an easy- 
chair with an air of weariness. She was tired 
in body and harassed in mind by the monoto- 
nous attendance in the sick-room; and Clem- 
ent’s presence was a welcome change. 

** Miss Earnshaw has become a disciple of 
Miss Fluke’s, I understand,” said Clement. 

** Not altogether a disciple,” answered Mrs. 
Saxelby, ‘*‘ but she has consented to assist her 
in district visiting for a time. I don’t mind tell- 
ing you frankly that I do not like it. Mabel is 
not adapted for that kind of thing. She is the 
best, the most unselfish, the dearest chilc n the 
world. Helpful and unwearied in servin; ‘hose 
she loves. But she is not quite—what shall I 
say ?—not quite amenable.” 

** Not quite amenable to Miss Fluke, that is,” 
said Clement, smiling. 

**Exactly. You see, poor dear Miss Fluke, 
though actuated by the most charming motives, 
and—and—evangelical things of all sorts,” seid 
Mrs. Saxelby, breaking down somewhat in her 
eulogium, ‘‘is not clever. In a worldly sense, 
Miss Fluke is not clever. Now Mabel is clever. 
You know that it is not mere mother’s partiality 

whigh makes me say so, Mr. Charlewood, but 
Mabel has really remarkable talent and intellect 
for her age. 

**T know ft,” said Clement. But though he 
did not speak insincerely, it may be doubted 
whether he had ever looked upon Mabel in the 
light of a very intellectual person before. Many 
of our latent judgments, which might otherwise 
have lain dormant as the spark lies in the flint. 
are thus elicited by sudden contact with anotlier 
mind. 

“TI have been taking the liberty, Mrs. Saxel- 
by,” pursued Clement, ‘‘of again speaking to 
your daughter about those Trescotts. You will 
think me very audacious to return to the charge 
after the severe snubbing I got from Miss Eayn- 
shaw on the subject the other day.” 

“Not at all audacious. Very friendly, on the 
contrary. But, entre nous, Mr. Charlewood, I 
don't see any such very strong objection to her 
seeing the child occasionally under the auspices 
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of Miss Fluke. Mabel’s sympathies were strong- 
ly excited by the circumstances under which she 
{first saw this little girl. As the child grows 
stronger, and does not call for her pity, Mabel s 
enthusiasm will cool. ‘Though,” added Mrs. 
Saxelby, after an instant’s pause, ** Mabel is not 
apt to be fickle: I must own that. be 

‘* Mrs. Saxelby, I have been telling Miss Earn- 
shaw something of which you will better appre- 
ciate the weight and bearing than she can. ‘The 
brother, of whom I have chanced to hear a good 
deal lately, is a worthless young vagabond. I 
suppose most people of his class and profession 
are dissipated and careless. But this lad is 
worse than that. He is a frequenter of billiard- 
rooms and taverns. The ‘Tresd¢otts are very poor. 
The money with which he géatifies his self-in- 
dulgence must be got in, to say the least, a dis- 
reputable way by gambling. It is a bad case. 
Think, Mrs. Saxelby, of the possibility of Miss 
Earnshaw’s name being bandied about in low 
public houses by this young fellow and his asso- 
ciates,” Clement's hand clenched itself invol- 
untarily as he spoke. 

‘+ T will talk to Mabel myself,” said Mrs, Sax- 

elby, nervously; will hear reason. Tush, 
she’s coming. Say no more at present, I beg of 
you.” 
"Mabel came into the room with a little packet 
of books under herarm. ‘* Mr. (harlewood has 
promised to tuke these to Corda Trescott for me, 
mamma, 

‘*He is very kind.” 

“There is the White Cat, with illustrations, 
colored in a very high style of art by myself. 
Poor white cat! The common paint with which 
I bedgubed her has grown discolored, and made 
her into a brown,cat by this time. Never mind ; 
there is the story. ‘Then [ have Robinson Cru- 
soe, Edgeworth s Rosamond, and a volume of 
Hans Christian Andersen's tales. It is quitea 
librarv for Corda.” 

Good-night, Mrs. Saxelby,” said Clement, 
taking charge of the books. Good-night, Miss 
Earnshaw. I hope Mr. Saxelby will be quite 
well and at work again in a day or two. Ife is 
not fond of idleness, I know.” 

Then Clement took his leave and went awny. 
He looked up at the starlight autumn sky as he 
walked along the suburban road, with its trim 
hedges on either hand, and all sorts of unpre 
tical and vague fancies danced through his brain. 

If another Asmodeus, instead of pring the 
house-tops and showing the scenes thaf are being 
enacted within, could unroof the mysterious dome 
wherein our thoughts and imaginations are busy, 
and could make palpable to the senses their vo- 
ings and comings—the unlikely guests lodged in 
one brain, and the unsuspected vacuity of anath- 
er, the odd corners full of romance and fantasy 
in some minds that pass for mere unvarying ma- 
chines, and the hard practical calculation of in- 
tellects which an admiring world supposes to be 
** of imagination all compact’—could such a fa- 
miliar demon be found, ft believe we should wit- 
ness a far more strange and wonderful spectacle 
than any of those which greeted the astonished 
eyes of the Spanish student. 


A SEALED PROPOSAL. 

‘* Do I believe in special providences 7” Look 
yonder at my wife, and tell me how a bashful, 
blundering man, as [ was in my younger diys, 
ever became pessessed of such a treasure! I 
won her by mistake, Sir! A 

Listen, and then say if it ismt true, as Shaks- 
peare has it: 

“Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well.” 

I was teaching school in Pillicoddy one win- 
ter. I think I may have been endowed with the 
average allowance of brains, but I had withal an 
unfortunate weakness for falling in love. My 
Lord Cupid is certainly capable of wounding in 
two places—viz., the head as well as the heart— 
and it is my opinion that in those days there was 
a tlaw, not to say a crack, in my intellect, all 
due to the innumerable arrows which had hit me 
af random. but in looking back upon my past 
life | have one thing to be thankful for: I was 
as unattractive and harmless a swain as ever fell 
in love with a high-topped comb. I made no- 
body wretched for me, and I even have a suspi- 
cion that my fair friends sometimes laughed at 
my expense. 

Mary Ann and Martha Puffin were my favor- 
ite pupils that winter. Mary Anns hair was 
spun gold, and she had dove's eyes. Martha, 
dubbed ‘ Patty,” was a gipsy aged fifteen, and 
I think it was her saucy black eyes which wrought 
the mischief. 

Bless me, how I did stutter over that girl's 
slate, vibrating between poetry and Decimal 
Fractions, and only recovering myself by run- 
ning a pin under my thumb-nail! She, little 
innocent, looked up in wonder at my insane ex- 
planations; but it mattered little to her, she 
having no head for figures. 

Sensible, clear-headed Mary Ann never mis- 
trusted my infatuation for her little sister. She 
Was sorry Patty was so very dull, and rated the 
child for her heedlessness as one might upbraid 
a frolicsome kitten. 

I had little solid ground for hope. The only 
comment | had heard of Patty's making upon 
me was to ask ‘if Mr. Whippowill felt as. bad 
as he looked.”” But *‘ love can hope where rea- 
son would despair;” and when, one day, she 
drew on her slate a ridiculous figure of me 
tweaking my nose, as was my wont, [ really felt 
flattered. 

**She finds I might look worse, or I could not 
be caricatured ; besides, she takes notice of my 
slight eccentricities, which is encouraging,” | 

[ decided to call at Mr. Puffin’s, It was a 
desperate undertaking for a bashful man, and a 
dangerous one, considering my comparative ab- 
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| you say * Yes, Mr. Whippowill ? 
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erration of intellect. But I fastened a Free Ma- 
son pin into my glossy shirt-bosom, ran my ‘in- 
gers through my bushy hair, ana remarkea to 
myself, **‘Pshaw! What do women care for 
miuscnline beauty? For those who regard it,” 
giving a contemptuous look at the glass, ‘*it 
must’ be confessed my roughhy-cut features and 
pictorial freckles may not be captivating. But,” 
continued I, scowling defiantly, ** heres farewell 
to the girl who prefers beauty to merit!” 

So waving my hand with an imperial gesture 
I set out for an evening visit at the Puftins’. 
The belk went ting-a-ling, an my heart pit-a- 
pat. Which sound was loudest 1 dont know, 
but one, of them brought Mary Ann; and she 
was so self-possessed that I rallied my forces 
and walked into the sitting-room as bravely as | 
ever ent#red a dentist's oftice in my life. 

Theré sat Papa and Mamma Puffin. and little 
Patty between them on the rug, holding a viva- 
cious dog named Pickle. The picture was sc 
bewitching that my wits disappeared at once. 
1 forgot my own name, and was only reminded 
of it by being introduced with due solemnity to 
Mr. Puffin. 

‘* Happy to make your acquaintance,” mur- 
mured my* father-in-law elect, with an upward 
glance of curiosity. ‘* Whippowill, Whippo- 
will,’ added he, retlectively, ** 1 used to know a 
fellow of that name—went round peddling tin. 
L sold him my gray horse, but he never paid me 
acent. <Any relation of yours?” 

You will perceive, Sir, that this mode of speech 
was not calculated to mspire confidence in ayoung 
man already suffering trom extreme humility ; 
however, | was stung by it to answer meekly but 
firmly that, to the best of my knowledge, none 
of my family were tin-peddlers by protession. 
This naturally suggested the desire to know 
what trade my friends did follow if they didn't 
follow peddling? Where they lived? How 
many they were all told? ‘Their state of health ? 
And their views of politics ? 

Patty chased Pickle across the floor and made 
him bark at my boots; that was the extent of 
her hospitality toward me. Mary Ann sat knit- 
ting, and made now and then some pertinent re- 
mark; but was always interrupted by a sharp in- 
terjection from Pickle or a genealogical question 
from good Mrs. Puthin, who was as desirous 
as her husband to set me climbing my family 
tree ‘ 
At last I found my tongue and grew eloquent 
upon general topics. I believe I outdid myself, 
and Mary Anns faee glowed with animation ; 
but just as | began to take observations of my 
impression upon Patty L saw she was dead 
asleep on the rug! 

Deeply mortitied I took a hurried leave; but 
the ice was broken and lL called again. In short, 
1 fell into the habit of calling. Mr. Puffin and 
Madam, becomipg exhausted by their researches 
into my pedigree, gradually withdrew from the 
room, leaving me conversing with Mary Ann, 
who was always charming, and gazing at her 
sister who was usually asleep on the rug. 

I began to find it was impossible to get speech 
with the child except at school an occasional 
broken sentence concerning Fractions. (1 re- 
member she began with Decimals and worked 
backward into Reduction Descending.) So I 
resolved go write her a letter. I suppose it con- 
tained enough ‘“‘aching voids” and ** dreary 
desefts” to render it genuine; at any rate it 
must have been intelligible to any one who could 
vead lovér's Engush., Accordingly I was greatly 
surprised when a week passed and I had received 
no answer. I nfust call at the house and dis- 
cover the cause of this mysterious silence. 

Now listen, Sir, and say if I was not Fate's 
foot-ball. For the events which had been oc- 
curring during the last seven days, and for the 
consequences which would follow, | was no more 
responsible than a summer zephyr. 

Mary Ann was absent, and Patty met me at 
the door with an air of childish importance. 
Would I walk into the parlor? ‘There was some- 
thing she would like to say to me, and papa and 
mamma were in the sitting-room. She seemed 
to tremble. 

‘** Dear Miss Patty,” said I, seizing her hand 
rapturously ; ‘‘so you did receive my letter after 
all?” 

“*Yes, oh yes! There, I thought it was yours, 
I knew it was yours!” 

‘* Certainly, dear girl, it was mine. 
doubt it ?” 

For answer she thrust into my hand the frag- 
ments of a written document so torn as to be 
beyond recognition. I peered at it and detected 
the isolated words ‘‘ affection,” .*‘ reciprocal,” 
‘*Whippowill.” Did she mean to insult me? 

** Patty; oh, Patty!” I murmured, as I gazed 
at the mouse-nest which had once been my elab- 
orately written letter. 

** "That's afighere was left of it,” whispered the 
child. ‘** Dont scold, for ‘twas Pickle did it! 
You see Tommy took it out of the office, ‘twas 
such a shame! And Tommy hasn't any more 
sense than to let Pickle carry things, though he 
always chews them up, and I've told him time 
and again that Pickle—” 

‘*Never mind Pickle,” said I, for I saw she 
was starting off on her favorite topic. ‘‘So you 
don't know yet what was in that letter ?” 

‘**Oh, don't you tell!” gasped she. “I’m not 
inquisitive a bit, I don’t wish to know.” 

**Oh, Patty, Patty Puffin!” I was mortified, 
you may suppose. 

‘**You think me a baby. You laugh at me,” 
said she, ready to ery; ‘‘but I know it was a 
love-letter just as well as if I had read it.” 

“Of course you Mo,” stammered I, and was on 
the point of running away ingloriously, but re- 
membered the words of the son of Sirach, ** Woe 
to him that is faint-hearted.” 

‘* And what answer would you give, in case 
vou had read the letter, Miss Patty? Would 


> 


Could you 


“Oh no, no!” 
the tloor. ‘* i'd « great dea. rather not 

1 »ursued her .nte a corner. 

** Ana why not, Miss Patty ?” 

Because not Mary Ann.” 

**'To be sure you are not!” 

‘** And don’t like homely people.” 

** Does she ?” 

Patty pursed her little lips. 

**You thought so, didn’t you, Sir, or you 
wouldn't have written her a letter ?” 

‘** Written Mary Ann a letter ?” 

‘*’There now, don't go and deny it! ‘You look 
as you do when you explam the arithmetic, this 
way —making a grimace intended as a striking 
copy of my facial expression. 

‘Why dian't you say it to her right out?” 
pursued the little hoyden. ‘* I'm sure she’s been 
ready in the ‘sitting-room with her best delaine 
dress on. I've gone to sleep on purpose, and 
twice | went out.” 

** Now, Patty, don’t,” said I, blushing violent- 
ae Well, I know it isn't polite, Mr. Whippowill ; 
but every body lets me say what I please.”’ 

**Go on,” murmured I, half choked. can 
bear any thing atter this.” . 

‘*I] was only going to say, if | were you and 
were tongue-tied,’ continued the little Miss, 
tossing her head, ‘‘ ld have given her the letter 
at school.” 

(Ah, indeed! > 

‘*You knew she'd gone to Uncle Cyrus's. 
Why didn't you wait for her to come back ?” 

No answer. 

‘* It was very dangerous to drop it in the post- 
office, Mr. Whippowill, Father opens Mary 
Anns letters, yes, he does! It was real cute 
of Pickle to tear it up; he’s a blessed dog.” 

Il believe | groaned. 

** Wasnt it nice, Mr. Whippowill, that it hap- 
pened ‘twas me pulled it out of that dog s mouth ? 
{ never told a single living soul. Say L can't 
keep a secret! What think now, Sir?’ 

** Patty Puttin, my thoughts are unutterable !” 

‘Yes, | presume so. lLoure longing for me 
to tell you what Mary Ann will say ; and I have 
my opinion to be sure, but you cant tease it out 
ot me, and you needn't try. Come, Mr. Whip- 
powill, let's go into the sitting-room; I'm all of 
a shiver.” 

‘The proverb affirms that ‘‘a fool has his hgart 
on his tongue, but the wise man keeps his tohgue 
in his heart.” IL had diseretion enough to hold 
my peace. The.die wasnt cast-yet. I would 
go home and reflect. 

It is my impression that on this memorable 
evening my mind started up from a sound sleep. 
i began to see what an idiot | had been to fancy 
myself in love with this child, who was as far 
from reciprocating my feelings as she was from 
understanding Compound Fractions. 

1 must say | was conscious of a thrill of satis- 
faction from the assurance that she believed my 
witless letter had been addressed to her sister ; 
otherwise how the minx would have laughed at 
me! Now she would tell Mary Ann the whole 
story, or her version of it, the moment she came 
home. Well, what it she did? Why, I should 
stand committed, that was all. . I had a little 
private conversation with myself, and decided 
that L didnt care. If my heart was broken | 
was unconscious of the fact. 

1 lay awake all night, counting up, point by 
point, the perfections in Mary Ann’s character, 
und was astonished that | had not appreciated 
her before. She was the true Cynosura, Patty 
only a will-o-the-wisp. So much for my habit 
of being dazzled by a pair of bright eyes. 

but would she accept Sam Whippowill, the 
feather-brained fellow? I mean, would Mary 
Ann?’ Ah, if she only would, I would engage 
it should make a man of him! 

1 awaited her arrival with intense anxiety. 
Bless her unsuspicious, tender little heart! She 
did not say No: Perhaps she fancied, woman- 
like, that there was more in me to admire than 
met the eye; how was it, Mary Ann ? 

She does not hear me across the room, or I 
wouldnt venture the remark. She never knew 
these particulars of my ‘‘sealed proposal,” and 
can not imagine why | name all my dogs Pickle. 

Dont you say, 

‘*Our indiscretions sometimes serve us well?” 

Here's a health to my beloved companion of 
forty years; ** Whom God loves, to,him gives He 
such a wife.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Grapuro Description or Cutwa.—A country 
where the roses bave no fragrance, and the women 
no petticoats ; where the laburer has no Sabbath, and 
the magistrate no sense of honor; where the roads 
bear no vehicles, and the ships no keels; where old 
men fly kites; where the needle points to the south, 
and the sign of being puzzled is to scratch the anti- 
podes on the heel; where the place of honor is on the 
ieft hand, and the seat of inteilect is in the stomach ; 
where to take off your hat is an insolent gesture, and 
to wear white garments is to put yourseif in mourn- 
ing; which has a literature without an alphabet, and 
a language without a grammar. 


TO THE MAID WITH THE GOLDEN HAIR. 


Yes! thou art lovely—thy figure and face 
Were formed in the models of beauty and grace, 
And gold are those ringlets of thine; 
But, talking of gold, few would love thee the worse, 
Instead of the hair, were the gold in thy purse, 
And I should declare thee divine. 


Teach a child that there is harm in every thing, 
however innocent, and as soon as it discovers the 
cheat it won't see no sin in any thing. That's the 
reason deacons’ sons seldom turn out well, and preach- 
ers’ daughters are married through a window. 


Lirrrary.—A paragraph just now gol therounds, 
states that ** Night, a poem, in nine books,” is to be 
shortly published. fe hope—indeed we think it 
probable—that such a very long night will, lead to a 
good deal of somnolence. 


EXERCISE FOR Lavis.—Jumping te conclu- 
sions. 


laughed she, dancing across THE MOURNER A LA MODE. ; 
is I saw her last night at a party + 

(The elegant party at Mead's), 


And looking remarkably hearty 

For a widow so young in her weeds; 
Yet I know she was suffering sorrow 

Too deep for the tongue to express— 
Or why had she chosen to borrow 

So much from the language of drew? 


4 


Her shaw! was as sable as night; 
And her glowes were as dark as her shaw | 
And her jewels—that flashed in the lich: 
Were black as a funeral pall; 
Her robe had the hue of the rest 
(How nicely it fitted her shape !), 
And the grief that was beaving her breast © 
Beiled over in billews of crape! 


What tears of vicarians woe, 
That else might haye sullied her face, 
Were kindly permitted to flow 
In ripples of ebony, lace! 
While even her fan, ig its play, 
Had quite a lagehelies scope, 
And seemed to be waving away 


The ghost of the angel of Hope! ; i f 


Yet rich as the robes of a queen ; 
yas the sombre apparel she wore, ' 
I'm certain I never had seeu 
Such a sumptuous sorrow before; 
And I couldn't help thinking the beauty, : 
In mourning the loved and the lost, 4 
Was doing her conjugal duty i 
Altogether regardless of cost! 


One surely would say a devotion ' 
Performed at so vast an expense 
Betrayed an excess of emotion 
That was really something immense ; 
And yet, as I viewed at my leisure 
Those tokens of tender regard, 
I theught: It is scarce without 
The sorrow that goes by the yard! 


Ah! grief is a curious) passion : 
And yours—I am sorely afraid— 
The very next phase of the fashion 
Will find it beginning to fade: + 
Though dark are the shadows of grief, 
The morning will follow ‘the night, 
Half tints wil! beteken relief, 
Till joy shall be symboled in white! 


Ah! well—it were idle to qua: rel 
With Fashion or aught she may do; 
And so I conelude with a moral : 
And metaphor—waftanted new: 
When measles come handsomely out, i 
The patient is safest, they say: . 
And the sorrae is mildest, no doubt, 
That works in a similar way! 
Notice.—The following curions notice recently 
peared on Ludford Church door, Herta, and was pep- 
viously read in the church: “This is to.give note 
that no person is to be burjed in this church-yard Wet 
those living in the parish; and those who wish to} 
buried are desired to apply to Ephraim Grub, parigh 
clerk.” 
Curved is the line of Beauty: 
Straight is the line of Duty; ‘7 
Walk by the last, and thou wilt see 
The other ever fallow thee. ° 
The man who has nothifig to boast of but his ill@e- 
trious ancestry is like a potato—the only.guod belong- 
ing to him is underground, | 


At a recent railroad celebration the foNowing sent}- 
ment was given: “Our mothers—the only faithf@! 

tenders who never misplaced a switch." b: 
Vigee, taking the portrait of a lady, perceived that. 
when he was working at the mouth she was twistifiy 
her features in order to render it smaller, and pat lier 
lips into the most violent contraction. Impatientiat 
such designing artifice, he at length said to her, “‘ De n't 
hurt yourself, Madam, in trying to make your mouth 
smaller; because, if yon choose, I will make none ‘gt 


all.” 

A three-year old was considerably excit# 
the other day by seeing the cat kill a mouse. The 
next day she asked her mother, suddenly, “‘Who 
made the birdies?” “God made them, my child” 
“Who feeds the birdies; mamma?” “God fedds 
them.” ‘“‘Mamma, who made the mices?" she cép-’ 
tinned. “God made them.” The little one wha 
thoughtful a moment, and then asked, energetically, 
“Does God keep a cat?” The mother told her she 
would tell her all about it when she got older. but fr 
the present she had better go play with her new India- 


rubber doll. 

TO A BOTTLE. : 

"Tis very strange that you and | ' 


Together can not pull; 7 
For you are full when I am dey, | 
And dry when I am full. i 


At one of the schools in Chicago the inspector asked 
the children if they could give any text of the Scrip- 
ture which forbade a man having two wives. Oné@of 
the children sagely quoted in reply the text, ‘No nian 
can serve two masters.” ; 

How To MAKE a Horz tn rove Income—Pay a large 
rent. | 


— 


An old bachelor geclogist was boasting that every 
rock was as familiar to him as the alphabet. A lady 
who was present declared that she knew of a rock of 
which he was wholly ignorant. ‘“‘ Name it, Madrpi,” 
cried Celebs, in a rage. “It is rock the cradle, Sir,” 
replied the lady. Colebe vanished. 


Just Lrxe Ho«.—Old Singleton says that he anly 
knows of one thing better than a Wedding Present— 
a Wedding Absent. 


TO LYDIA. 9 
Impromptu on seeing her New. India- Rubber Ear, 


Lydia hath a mimic ear. 
Truth to tell, *tis very tiny; FF 
Cast in caoutchoue so queer, 
Bat pink as shell of Ocean briny. 


Envy, pale may frowning chide, 
Lydia, whom th’ elastic ple ifs 
In comfort'takes her morning ri 4 
With lobes that feel no nipping breezes; 
Lydia hath a mimic ear, etc. 3 
Lydia’s lisping lover burns ~ 4 
To kiss ber crimson cheek so sweet—he | 
Marvels when she turns 
A cold, deaf ear to his entreaty. i- 


But let nome scorn Lydia's taste 
Who whisper nonsense ev'ry minute, 
An auricle composed of paste is 
Is worth a thousand vows breathed in it.) 
Lydia hath a mimic ear, etc. 


A Stanxprxe ar Uran.—A spare rib. 


It was once mentioned to Mr. Smith that a lady 
kept her books in detached shelves, the male authvre 
in one, and the female in another, when the poet re- 

ied, ‘I suppose the ‘lady’s reasons were that Bhe 


id net wish to increase her library.” f 


Inquisitive people are the funnels of conversation : 
they do not take in. any thing for their own use, Dut 
merely to pass it tu another i 
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ALTELA. (THIEF OF 


THE INDIAN WAR. 


ws from the Hancock and SULLY ex- 
:zainst the hostile Indians is to May 
1. ‘The couneils which have been held have 
ma resulted in a permanent peace: but, on thie 
contrary, war has become general throughout 
the ‘Territories occupied by the Chevennes, Si- 


THE 


; oux, Kiowas, Pinal, and Apaches. General 
Pa | Haxeock held councils with the Kiowas on 
et \pril 24 at Fort Dodge, and on May 1 near 
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THE KIOWAS. 


Fort Larned. The Indians promised to remain 
at peace, but on May 4 they declared ‘* war to 
the knife.” General I],1ncock’s answer was, 
‘*You shall have war until every warrior cries 
enough; and he immediately began active op- 
erations against them. ‘The effect of his first 
movement from Fort Larned was the driving of 
the Cheyennes, who had been threatening the 
‘* Arkansas” and ‘**Smoky Hill” routes to the 
northward. ‘They moved in four large war-par- 
ties, and appeared on the “ Platte River” or 
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“@ET-IM-GA-ER, OR “STUMBLING BEAR.” 


‘*Northern Route” on May 7. They burned 
two ranches and committed other depredations. 
Meantime General SuLiy, at Fort Laramie, was 
engaged in holding councils with the Indians 
from the Territories north of the Platte River, 
all of whom professed a desire for peace. Lieu- 
tenant-General SHERMAN, commanding in the 
West, repaired to Fort Harker on May 11, for 
the purpose of holding a final talk with the Ki- 
owas, Comanches, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes, 
in the hope of patching up a peace. 
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TEN-1- \t-COOP, OR “KICKING BIRD.” 


Our illustrations in this connection are of 
more than usual interest. The ‘*Council at Fort 
Dodge,’ on April 24, was held in a Sibley tent, 
and Generals Hancock and A, J. Samira, Col- 
onels Wyncoorp, LEAVENWORTH, and Mitcu- 
ELL, and Major Dovetrass, and Dick Crrtis, 
the interpreter, were present. The Indians were 
represented by TeN-E-av-coop, or Kicking 
Bird,” a portrait of whom we give, and who is 
described by our artist as ** the shrewdest-scoun- 
(lvel of the Kiowas."’ He affects the costume of 
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INDIAN COUNCIL AT FORT DODGE, KANSAS, BETWEEN GENERA HANCOCK AND THE KIOWA CHIEFS.—[Sketcuep sy Tueopvorr R, Davis.) 
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the whites, and wears a soldier’s uniform if he 
can getit, SetT-1M-6A-ER, or Stumbling Bear,” 
who was also present, appears to be a rival of 
‘* Kicking Bird,” as our arffst calls him ‘the 
greatest scoundrel of the tribe.” Proba- 
bly the only mode of describing individuals of 
the race is to give’ their relative.degrees in vil- 
lainy. ALTELA is looked upon by the army of- 


INTERIOR OF FORT DODGE, KANSAS.—[Sketenev ny R. Davis.) 


ficers as a true friend of peace, but in the coun- 
cil, on this oceasion, his opinion appears to have 
had little weight with his red brethren. The 
council near Fort Larned on May 1 was held 
with Sa-Tav-TI, one of the Kiowa chiefs , but it 
resulted like the rest—only in promises of peace. 

We also give a view of_the ** Interior of Fort 
Dodge,” a post on the *‘Smoky Hill Route,” 


which was established about three vears ago. 


Its garrison consists of about one hundred sol-_ 


diers of all arms. ‘The quarters of the ofticers 
are sunk in the ground to the depth of three or 
four feet. ‘The rest of the structure is of sod, 
plastered inside and out. The roofs are com- 
posed of small saplings, on which bushes are 
thrown and covered with earth. 


SUTLER'S STORE AT FORT DODGE, KANSAS.—[{Sxetcuep py THeoporr R. Davis.) 


The **Sutler’s Store at Fort Dodge” shows the 
interior of the lounging-place for all the idlers 
about the station—it is, in fact, the grand hotel, 
restaurant, and club-house of the post. Aftert 
Ist of July next the act of Congress abolishi 
the post of sutler goes into operation, and th 
very convenient pests of an &army, the sutlers, 
g£o out. 
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-- Wherever he chance to be! 
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UNDER THE MOON. 


LINGERING late in the orchard— 
Afraid where I most was fain— 

I heard the sound of the’. laughter 
Come ringing down the lane. 


Never a lamp in the window, 
But the night was more like noon; 
And Jennie I knew was watching, 
With Alice, the May-tide moon. 


Jennie. whose mouth of mischief 
Would sooner smile than sigh ; 

Ready to mock at 3 lover— 
None knew better than I. 


Whether for liking or loathing 
I would not trouble her more: 
Only, perhaps, in the moonlight— 
Such things have happened before— 


Perhaps in the clear ;May moonlight, 
Chancing to meet her there, 

I might walk with her homeward, 
To show her I did not care. 


A sudden Jull in the laughter, 

A shade on the green-sward thrown, 
And a little hurrying figure 

Came down the path alone. 


And close to me, where I was hidden 
Schind an apple-tree, 

On the broad, flat stone in the orchard, 
With clasping hands knelt she. 


I pressed my heart to: muffle 
ts throb from her startled ear; 
Shrinking into my shadow, 
Holding my breath to hear. 


For, through the showery blossoms, 
Up at the round May moon 

She gazed, and softly chanted 
A:charm to a quaint old tune. 


‘- All hail to thee, Moon! I pray thee, 
Gtod Moon, now show to me 
The face of my future husband, 


The shifting light and shadow 
Plaved over her wavy hair, 
And only a low leaf-murmur , 
Stirred in the sleepy air. 


Thrice she spoke, while I listened, 
Silently biding my time; 

Then moving out of the darkness 
I answered the fateful rhyme. 


Pink through the white May moonlight 
The loosened petals fell, 

But sweeter than all their sweetness— 
If one but cared to tell! 


Two, loitered on together 
Where one had hurried alone. 
Little I recked of laughter, 
Of mocking glance or tone: 


Wiles that, however coquettish, 
Could never, I knew, unsay 

The spell that wrought our fortunes 
Under the moon of May. 


--- 


WINGLETS 


FROM OUR * CORRESPONDENT ON-THE-WING.” 
New Yorn, May 14, 1867. 
Dear Wersty, — This being Anniversary Week I 


' have made it the occasion of a visit to the artists, be- 


fore they leave their city haunts for their country ram- 
bles, and acquaint, not only our citizens, but the stran- 
gers among us, with whai our artists aredoing. Lone- 
FELLOW says, “‘Art is long!” If he referred to the 
rage for Panoramas which existed about the time he 
penned the sentence he was*right; if he-alludes to it 
being “long-winded,” financially, he is right; if he 
means any thing at all, I have no doubt he is right, 
for art is a curious thing. 

So I visited some of the artists I know around the 
city, and threw my penetrating vision over the classic 
gems that swarm their studios. To begin as the other 
art-critics do, I say, ‘‘We now pass to the room of 


INTER & GLAZIER 


8TUbDIO 


in Chatham Street. Yon have to go down six eteps to 
get toit. Srru says that he prefers a cellar ; there is 
a melancholy gloom about it that inspires him with 
‘tragic sentiments. As I entered the studio of Smitu 
there was a half-finished painting upon the ease). 
Surrn was busy atit. It wasa group of game. The 
sirloin of beef was very fine, the clustering fat was 
well done, and had not that raw appearance so often 
seen in nature. I particularly admired the way the 
-bone wae treated, it was sawed so square off. 

There was a leg of lamb, also, coverec with admira- 
bie white fat, while a pair of dead chickens were true 
to life. There was rock-fish and a ise of celery care- 
lesely flung into the back-ground, aud the whole was 
surmounted with a beautiful curve of handsome shaded 
letters reading ‘‘ Bloater’s Great Dinners,” 


There was also hanging up in the studio a beautiful 


INEVER 
BY 


STYLE 


MARINE SKETCH. 


The prominent objects were a couple of shell-fish, with 
appropriate surroundings. This little sketch, Suit 
told me, was not quite finished, and was not painted 
to order, as there was room left for the owner's name 
on it. I understand there is ready sale for paintings 
of this kind. 

Smita has just finished a Windsor Chair, which 
alone would suffice to give him areputation as a great 
artist. Upon a green back-ground there are painted 
delicate black stripes, that run up and down the legs 
and across the seat. The whole ie crowned by a 
bouquet of superb exotic flowers, painted upon the 
back. Among these a sunflower is prominent from 
the rare delicacy with which it is treated. Sirs has 
thrown into this beautiful composition the reflection 
of his own mighty genius, and we can almost snuff 
the fragrance of the hollyhocks that twine in graceful 
convolutions around the edge of the back. has 
many smaller compositions here, thrown off in his odd 
moments. They are all admirable, but I can only no- 
tice one. It is of 


PAY KILLED 


AN ALLEGORICAL NATURE, 


and as such will certainly cause Nast to look to his 
laurels. The pose of the principal figure is faultless, 


and the feeling, or, more properly speaking, the want 
of feeling, thrown into the composition (which consists 
of only eight words), is beyond all praise. This, Smitx 
tells me, was made for a gentleman whose residence 


faces the Battery, and who intends having it put up in 
his principal reception-room. 

Leaving Suitn smoking one of my five-cent cigars, 
which he always gets for nothing when he meets me, 
I turned my footsteps toward the studio of my friend 
is a great artist. His pic- 
turesexcelin breadth. Perhaps your readers are famil- 
iar with that great work of art that attracted so much 
attention from art-luvers some years since, ‘‘ The Side 
of a House,” by M‘Grruican. It was bright red, in- 
terspersed with white lines, and is decidedly the most 
admirable imitation of brick-work extant. It is to be 
seen yet in Canal Street, three doors east of Broadway. 
He is now engaged upon a front door, which he is 
painting in imitation of walnut. This stupendous un- 


adertaking has engaged Maox's attention for some days 


past. He has thrown his whole soul into it, and has 
produced a wonderful effect. The way in which the 
grain runs crossways in some places and up and down 
in others is marvelous. The knots, too, are very nat- 
ural. M‘Grixiean’s little son, four years old, who in- 
herits his father’s genius, was found trying to knock 
one of them through with a hammer the other morn- 
ing, but was restrained by his agonized parent. He 
has other commissions. In his studio reposes a cou- 
ple of window-blinds painted a beautiful green, with 
hinges and bolt picked out in black, forming a hand- 
some contrast. But the finest of M‘Griiiean's efforts 
was a barber's pole. This was masterly in design and 
superb in execution. The red and white emblems of 
our glorious nationality, twined gracefully around the 
pole, which was crowned with a gorgeous gilt ball. 
M‘GILiiGaNn may well rest his fame upon this. Maox 
wears overalls 


AT HIS WORK, 


and parts his glossy black hair on the back of his 
head. He looks every inch an artist! 

Dropping in at Storer's, I surprised him at work 
upon a fine picture. Storer is the fellow who gets 
up the drawings for the menagerie posters. Storer 
is a great artist. He was getting off a thing in which 
two feline animals were playing with a man in red 
tigits. I stopped and gazed at it in admiration. 
‘Why, Storer, these are the most superb tom-cats I 
ever saw,” I remarked. 

‘‘What?” said he; ‘‘tom-cats! Young man, don't 
trifle with my feelings in that rough manner: I don't 
like it.” 

““My boy,” said I, “far be it from me to offend 
you, but they are the best-drawn Thomas-cats I ever 
viewed.” 

“They're tigers, you thick-headed lunk,” said he. 

Assuming all my natural dignity, I then said that 
if he repeated that offensive expression my natural 
self-respect would compel me to poke him on the nose. 
With that he flew at me like one of his own tom-cats, 
and I had to leave him. I felt sorryfor him. He has 
a great deal yet to learn. 

Wirt es'’s studio being next in my way I turned in. 
I was warmly welcomed by Witrties, who asked me 
to ask him out and take something. We took it, 
and came back. Wirr.es is a great artist. His room 
is filled with the productions of his prolific brush. 
Among the noble works of art that hang upon his 
walls may be mentioned the following: ‘* To Let, In- 
quire Within.” This is done in handsome black let- 
ters finely shaded with green on a white ground; 
‘“*No Smoking,” a noble work of art; “ Syrups of all 
Flavors,” faultless in design and beautiful in execu- 
tion; also ‘Cove Plants” and “Lager Beer.” But 


the most touching and ingenious composition, one 


that tells the whole story, more impressive than words 
could do it, was this: 


TIP 


LUNCH 


where the figure of the top was so natural that you 
could almost hear it hum. This is superior to any 
thing I saw at Storer’s; and I believe if WittLrs 
keeps on improving he will surely make his mark 
some day without the aid of a stencil. 

I am a friend of Art (except the manly art of self- 
defense), becayse it elevates the soul and encourages 
the canvas manufacturers. I love to see an artist 
hard at work at his easel, throwing off with the same 
ease, and treating alike the sunshine and the storm. 
Indeed, of all persons that “dabble in oil,” so to 
speak, he is the most to be envied, excepting 

Yourown C.0O.W. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Many facts of general interest are contained in the 
recent Annual Report of the Commissioners of Public 
Charities and Corrections. All the prisons, alms- 
houses, hospitals, and reformatory inetitutions of the 
county are under the supervision of these Commis- 
sioners. During the past year, by careful personal 
investigation in regard to the internal management 
of these institutions, the expense for each individual 
has been reduced, and the comfort of the sick mate- 
rially increased, and this, notwithstanding the high 
price of food and clothing. The medical accommoda- 
tions of the hospitals have been enlarged and perfect- 
ed. A department for the treatment of the sick at 
their own houses has also been established. The city 
has been divided into districts, and a visitor to the 
poor in each district has been appointed. A school 
for the education of idiots has been opened in charge 
of a competent teacher, and the progress which the 
scholars have made proves that even their wretched 
condition may be alleviated. Bellevue Hospital con- 
tains 1000 beds, and is open at all hours of the day 
and night for the reception of patients. During the 
past year 7725 patients were treated, of whom 6112 
were discharged and cured, 823 died, and there are 
790 now under treatment. No charge is made except 
for patients abundantly able to pay, and. the maximum 
charge for them is fifty cents a day. The medical or- 
ganization of the Hospftal consists of twenty physi- 
cians and surgeons, eminent for their professional 
ability and experience. Since the ‘‘Mergue” was 
opened, on the 2ist of last June, seventy-two bodies 
have been received. Of these, twenty-eight were iden- 
tified by friends. A hospital for such as are not pre- 
vented by their ailments from following their ordi- 
nary occupations was opened last October, and meets 
the needs of many. Of the charitable institutions in 
charge of the Commissioners, the Bellevue Hospital 
and Out-door Poor Hospital are in New York City ; 
the others are located on Blackwell's and Randall's 
Islands. 


It is suggested that if shop-keepers would make a 
more limited display of goods otctside of their shops 
there would be fewer thieves. Moreover, hanging 
dry-goods above and across the sidewalks not only 
spoils the goods, and tempts the weak-minded, but 
gives our city a second-class, bazar appearance, which 
is any thing but pleasing to a really refined taste. 


In a recent lecture upon Africa, delivered by Mon- 
sieur Du Chaillu before the Travelers’ Club in this 
city, the lecturer stated that many of the tribes of 
Equatorial Africa esteemed the flesh of the gorilla a 
great delicacy. In his explorations he had suffered 
more from hunger than from any other cause. He 
generally took a monkey along with him, and would 
first let the monkey taste the berries he found by the 
way-side, and if he would eat them he considered them 
safe food for himself. Thus he had lived for days and 
weeks, and, looking at his monkey companion, would 
exclaim: ‘‘Am not I a man and a brother?” Some- 
times the monkey's taste in berries differed from bis 
own; but he was obliged to put up with what he could 
get, and eat what the monkey set before him. He 
had also not unfrequently been compelled to eat the 
monkey himself, and found him equal to the finest 
venison. 


Most persons can be coaxed—very few will be 
driven. ‘‘ Will you?”is received in a friendly spirit, 
while “ You must” rouses “‘ old Adam," and ‘‘ J won't” 
is often the mental if not the verbal response. The 
other day a gentleman was riding up town, standing 
on the platform of a crowded car. His attention was 
drawn to a commotion within the car. A young Ger- 
man boy had given the conductor a 23-dollar gold 
piece, from which to take his fare. The conductor 
pocketed the gold, and making no allowance for 
premium, gave the boy change for two and a half in 
currency. The unsuspecting boy made nv complaint; 
but a chivalrous Frenchman, who sat beside him, es- 
poused his cause with national impetuosity, and in- 
dignantly remonstrated with the conductor. A bat- 
tle of words ensued: “‘ You shall give him the right 
change,” insisted the Frenchman. “I sha'n’t,” was 
the stolid reply. “You must.” “I won't.” And so 
on until every body was watching the contest, and the 
conductor retreated to the platform, followed by a 
threatening gesture, and a “ You shall” from the ex- 
cited champion of youthful rights. “What is the 
trouble?” inquired the gentleman who had watched 
the proceedings from the platform; “‘does he want 
you to give the boy the change?” “Yes,” responded 
the angry conductor, ‘‘and I ain't bound to give him 
change.” “No,” replied the gentleman, quietly, “ you 
are not bound to give him change; but if you give him 
any change, are you not bound to give him the right 
change?" The man stood silent and thoughtfal— 
then, taking the gold from his pocket, went toward 
the young German, apparently to make the matter 
right. But the Frenchman caught sight of him, and 
half rising, sung out, You shall give him the change |” 
“I won't,” declared the conductor. ** You keep quiet,” 
interposed a better student of human nature to the 
fiery Frenchman, “and he will do it.” And so it 
proved. The Frenchman subsided And the German 
got his dues. 


Lay figures in dry-goods and millinery establish- 
ments are common enough. But a horrible story is 
afloat of a fashionable Boston underiaker, who ex- 
posed in his broad plate-glass window “a coffin con. 
taining a full-length corpse, the grave-clothes neatly 
arranged around the dead and ghastly form, as an ex- 
ample of the excellent taste of the funeral upholster- 
er.” Undoubtedly the story is a fabrication. But 
while it goes the rounds of the papers, we sugvest 
that it will be sensational enough if “lay figure” be 
substituted for the word “corpse.” 


An attempt is being made to introduce the fashion 
of wearing the hair unrestrained and flowing, in what 
has been called the “mane” style. Two ladies re- 
cently appeared at an evening party in Paris with 
their hair simply held by a small gold bandean of a))- 
tique form, set with precious stones. Another made 
her appearance with her hair flowing loosely over her 
shoulders, but with this difference —it was divided 
into two portions, and fastened together with strin ys 
of pearls. 


Perhaps nothing puzzles an author more than to 
decide on a title for his book. A “taking” title is 
certainly a great desideratum in these days of ad- 
vertisements ; but the matter might be more easily 
settled than most writers suppose. Some years agu a 
work was issued in London entitled “Jt.” The name 
was a good one to advertise, and for days before pub- 
lication the dead walls of the city and the columns of 
the newspapers were filled with such laconic sentences 


Matrimonial alliances are consummated in very dif. 
erent ways, and in very curious circumstances. For 
example, a Missouri gentleman became engaged to 
a young lady, the wedding-day was fixed, and the 
guests invited. But when the time arrived, and the 
wedding guests assembled, the faithless bridegroom 
did not appear. Of course the bride and her friends 
were overwhelmed with embarrassment and mortifica- 
tion. Buta young gentleman ot the party, captivated 
by the beauty of the bride, and perhaps sympathizing 
in her chagrin, proposed to become a substitute. he 
was accepted, and the couple were accordingly mar- 
ried, to the astonishment and delight of the as+em- 
bled company. 


A Texas newspaper tells of a young couple who 
eloped on horseback, accompanied by a clergyman, 
wuo was to marry them. The lady's father pursued, 
and it becoming doubtful who would win the race, 
the maiden called out to her clerical friend, ‘‘ Can't 
you marry us as werun?” Accordingly he commenced 
the ritual, and just as the bride's father clutched her 
bridle-rein the clergyman pronounced the lovers man 
and wife. The father was so pleased with the dash- 
ing action that, as the story goes, he gave them his 

lessing. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. 


By MISS ANNIE THOMAS, 
Author of “‘ Denis Donne,” “‘ Walter Goring,” “ Played 
Out,” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WEAVING THE SPELL. 


PasTORAL pleasures have been sung in every 
key, and when circumstances render it desira! le 
that we should leave London, it is wise and well 
to remember that ‘‘God made the country, and 
man the town.” The greenwood glade, and the 
rippling river, the dark purple moor, and tlhe 
sky undefiled by smoke, the peace, the purity, 
and the other privileges of the rural districts, 
have a good deal in them for which we ought to 
be grateful. But there is a reverse to the shield. 
It may do intelligent human beings good to | e sw- 
cially *‘ desolate” at times. It does do them good 
indeed, for it throws them back upon themsel\ es. 
and obliges them to assiduously cultivate their 
own best for distraction’s sake. But it does not 
improve them to be dumb” because they can 
not without intermission ‘‘ speak in the congre- 
gation of fools.” 

Haldon Hall stood well in the midst of what 
was generally designated a ‘‘ very good neigh- 
borhood.” <A fair number of county families 
had centuries ago been planted in the soil sur- 
rounding the Haldon acres—had taken root in 
the same, and in some instances had flourished 
exceedingly. Additionally there were scattered 
about several more or less favorable specimens 
of ‘‘new men” who had in some way or other 
set their mark upon the times in a remunerative 
way. Moreover, in several instances the cleri- 
cal office was filled by scholarly divines—men 
who had an apt Greek quotation to utter on 
every subject that was mentioned before them, 
but who for all that were only one shade less 
dull than devout. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages, it may 
as well be acknowledged at once that it was a 
dull neighborhood—a neighborhood that was by 
no means wax to receive new impressions, how- 
ever much it might resemble marble in its pow- 
er of retaining them. It had never cordially ap- 
proved of Mr. Bathurst’s long-continued unbro- 
ken absence. It could not cordially approve of 
his presence now ‘‘ under the circumstances. ” 

The ‘‘ circumstances” which were a stumbling- 
block in Mr. Bathurst’s path to instantaneous 
popularity were Blanche Lyon and Beatrix ‘Tal- 
bot, and his open devotion to the pair—devotion 
that was shown so gladly, frankly, and impar- 
tially, that Blanche quickly came to take it as 
much for granted as she did the sunshine, and 
Trixy to feel alternately gladdened and saddened 
by it as she had never been before by any thing. 

From the hour of Edgar Talbot's first appear- 
ance at Haldon it had been apparent to some of 
them that all was not well with him. He could 
not concentrate himself upon the present, casting 
all business cares behind him, as entirely as was 
to be expected, considering he had been the 
mainspring of the move they had made into the 
country. ‘The holidayfor which he had so weari- 
ly sighed was evidently little more than an emi) 
ty period in which he had a freer opportunity for 
the indulgence of undisturbed anxigns thought 
than was his portion to have in Lon Those 
who thought of him at all in the first days of the 


| Arcadian intoxication which made them find the 
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vague unrest, and a nameless longing filled his 


breast.” But even they did not stay to question 
the cause of it. Beatrix was sorry for him, but 
was not sufficiently intimate with her eldest broth- 
er to tell him that she was so. She was sorry 
that he alone of the party should be drawn in by 
<ome stern secret necessity from the lawn and the 
river and the wreathing roses of June, to an- 
ewer letters which had arrived during breakfast 
and spoiled the same for — For all the good 
Talbot gets out of all this he might as well be 
listening to the last quotations in the City,” 
Frank Bathurst said one morning, as, together 
with Lionel and the two girls, he sat on the bank 
of the lake. ‘They had left Mr. Talbot in the li- 
brary writing quickly and nervously, and there 
had been that in his manner of replying to their 
solicitations that he would ‘** come out and do no- 
thing with them all the morning,” which showed 
that his correspondence was of very genuine in- 
terest and importance to him. 

‘*For my part, I believe that Mr. Talbot en- 
jovs it quite as mach as we do,” Blanche Lyon 
said, smiling. ‘* The sun and the scent of the 
roses both manage to get in at the window, so he 
can enjoy them, and make money, and despise us 
for wasting time simultaneously.” 

‘*And they are three pure and undeniable 
sources of pleasure; let us all count up our joys, 
and see if we are in a position to pity him for not 
being ‘one of us,’” Frank Bathurst replied. 

‘* There shall be no reserves; we must set 
down each item of pleasure fairly. I wonder if 
we can do it!” Blanche said, with a blush be- 
ginning to rise on her face. ‘* You commence, 
Miss Talbot.” 

Trixy shook her head. ‘‘ No! what moral is 
there in being fair? What is the use of trying 
to analyze happiness? We can’t do it—no one 
can do it; can we, Lionel ?” 

‘** Any how we can try,” Frank Bathurst inter- 
rupted, before Lionel could reply, and Blanche 
encouraged him by saying: ¢ 

‘*Ilear the laughing philosopher! I believe 
you do know, Frank! I believe that you are the 
exceptional being who is neither above being hap- 
py nor saying what makes him so. You dont 
vainly sigh after perfect elements that are never 
attained. We will hear your list first; it will 
nerve the rest. Now begin. You are happy be- 
cause—”’ 

‘* That sounds like the answer to a conundrum, 
or the commencement of a game, ‘I love my love 
with an ‘**S,” because he is stupid and not psy- 
chological.’ My list of joysdo you want? Itis 
a short but all-suflicient one. Lam with you in 
idleness and June!” 

‘The reasons we hate assigned for Mr. Tal 
bot’s content are sounder,’ Blanche Lyon replied, 
voolly. Now for-yours, Miss Talbot!” 

Trixy had grown pale as Mr. Bathurst spoke 
~—pale with the pained consciousness that the 
man she loved was speaking words of flattery that 
were still words of truth to the careless winner 
of all his kindest thoughts. ‘* I am with you in 
idleness and June,” he had said, writing himself 
down by the utterance as much his own lover as 

slanche’s. “ He was a selfish Sybarite,” Trixy 
told herself as she looked at him lying there on 
the sward that was warmed by the sun—the sun 
that followed the fashion of sublunary thitgs, and, 
as it seemed, touched Frank Bathurst more ten- 
ilerly than it did aught else. Far more tenderly 
than it did the girl who was gazing on him with 
the vearning gaze of genuine atlection—it daz- 
zied, bewildered, scorched her; for when the 
heart is hot and restless externals are potent, then 
pleasure is a pain. Those words that he had 
said to Blanche Lyon were soft and sweet, gal- 
lant and gentle in themselves, and so only were 
what a man’s utterance ought to be to a woman, 
but they sounded harshly and horribly in Trixy’s 
ears. ‘*I am with you in idleness and June.” 
His list of the joys ghat made his life so pleasant 
a thing at this juncture began and ended in that 
one sentence. ‘Trixy’s heart ached as she took 
thix truth home to it—but she went on loving 
hiiiu just as well as before. 

**Now for your list, Miss Talbot,” Blanche 
repeated; and Trixy replied, ‘‘I have none to 
give,” impatiently. She was not at all well in- 
clined to make a study of her own sensations, for 
she more than suspected that when too curiously 
inspected there would be seen the “‘ little rift” 
which should by-and-by ‘‘ make all music mute” 
in her soul. ‘The request that she would name 
the causes which conduced to her happiness made 
her think, and when she came to think she knew 
that she was not altogether happy. She became 
conscious of being jealous, fearful, and hopeful 
ai the same time—all about a man who told an- 
other woman that it was sufficient joy to him to 
be ** with her in idleness and June.” ‘* When 
sorrow sleepeth wake it not’’ is a sound piece of 
good advice. Trixy resolved that she would not 
more thoroughly arouse the three passions that 
were tormenting her by investigating them, so 
she answered, *‘I have none to give,” rather 
more decidedly than suited the nature of the con- 
versation ; and Blanche flushed rather painfully 
under the consciousness of being thought frivolous 
Ly Lionel ‘Talbot's sister. 

‘* Have you none to give either, Lal?” Frank 
Bathurst asked, getting a half inch further away 
from Beatrix and nearer to Blanche and a broad- 
er sunbeam as he spoke. Miss Talbot's tone had 
chilled him a little. His ear was very finely at- 
tuned, and Trixy’s voice seemed steady unto 
sternness. ‘The poor girl was in such terrible earn- 
est that she could not seize each point and make 
the most of the cards*she held, as a cooler head- 
ed and hearted woman might have done. Frank 

athurst liked to hear a sweet voice falter; it 

«( hima tale usually of feeling suppressed with 
datticulty and called into being by him. Bat 
eatvix, who was faltering inwardly, made an 


effort out of that partly inherent, partly taught | 
self-respect” which makes women hide the dart | 


re act of living all-sufficient, felt that ‘‘a | 
_ fort, and her tone seemed stern, ‘‘ utterly devoid 
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that wounds them the deepest—she made this ef- 


of that soft sympathetic inflection which marked 
Blanche’s,” he said to himself, when Miss Lyon 
backed his appeal to Lionel by saying: 

** Will you say you have none to give, Mr. 
Talbot?” And Lionel’s eyes fixed themselves 
on hers as they had never done before, as he re- 
plied : 

‘** Will you say that I am merely plagiarizing 
Frank's happy thought, when I give as my reasons 
for happiness the facts that ‘1 am—and am here?’”’ 

‘“*And they are enough—for the present,” 
Blanche said, quickly. ‘* At any rate they are 
the very ones I should have given if I had been 
cleyer enough to say exaetly what I meant and 
no more; but you would soon want more than 
‘idleness and June.’” 

** You are not quoting me fairly,” Frank Bath- 
urst exclaimed. ‘* You say Lionel would soon 
want more, as if he were very superior in his re- 
quirement§ tome. I also should soon want more 
than you have mentioned—you have left out the 
chief ingredient I named.” 

“* Does he not titter false coin neatly ?” Blanche 
asked, turning her head gayly toward Miss Tal- 
bot. In a moment the quick, kindly, womanly 
instinct made her glance away again, for Trixy, 
though she got out her ‘‘ Yes, very,” gallantly, 
had the tell-tale look of terrible earnestness upon 
her, and superadded to that earnestness was the 
dread that the cvin might be real in which the 
flattery was paid. 

**] have another source of joy,” Frank Bath- 
urst resumed. ‘** The aborigines have not been 
down upon us overwhelmingly vet; 1 am begin- 
ning to hope that I have found the spot of earth 
where civilization is far enough advanced for a 
man to be credited with the sensible preference 
for dining in comfort in his own house rather than 
for going in discomfort to his neighbor's.” 

**We have only been here one week,” Miss 
Lyon remarked. 

** And how we might have suffered in that time 
—not from dinners, but from the anticipation of 
them! Women are never properly grateful for 
being neglected. For my part, ‘’Time’s sands 
may cease to flow, false pleasures to delude,’ ere 
I forget the claims of gratitude this neighborhood 
has established on me for letting me alone to en- 
joy myself in the way I like best.” 

**T am quite as alive to the negative favor 
shown as you can be, but I can not forget that we 
have only been here a week; this is Saturday. I 
prophesy that after our second appearance in 
church to-morrow we may as well go back to 
London for all the peace we shall know.” 

‘*Do you mean that the native hordes will 
pour themselves into our Haldon? Cease to ex- 
ercise your prophetic gift, sibyl, if you can fore- 
shadow nothing pleasanter concerning our fu- 
ture. ‘Trained to the chase, my eagle eye’ dis- 
cerns unmanageable bodies of bores in the dis- 
tance. You have made me very miserable, Miss 
Lyon: cast a further spell around me, and soothe 
me back to bliss again.” 

Mr. Bathurst gathered himself up from his re- 
cumbent position at his cousin’s side as he spoke, 
and went into a half-kneeling posture at her feet ; 
and she, falling into his humor for the moment, 
said, as she plucked a gorgeous crimson poppy 
from the bank at her side: 

‘*Yours shall be ‘the Childe’s destiny.’ I 
will bind this flower (it induces oblivion, you 
know) on your brow. 

**T'll sign you with a sign: 
No woman’s love shall light on thee, 
No woman's heart be thine.’” 

**TIow can you say such things, even in what 
you call fun?” Trixy asked, in a low tone. 

**I defy such spells,” Mr. Bathurst said, as he 
bent his head lower before the lady who was 
fixing the poppy in his glengarry. And Lionel 
Talbot chanted : 

***No mistress of the hidden skill, 
No wizard gaunt and grim, 
Went up by night to heath or hill, 
To read the stars for him.’" 

** What are you talking about ?” Frank asked, 
impatiently. 

‘** Showing Miss Lyon that I knew the source 
from whence she is drawing her spell; orthe words 
of it rather,” Lionel replied. ‘* Are you going 
to promise him the ‘brightest smiles that ever 
beauty wore, and the friendship -which is only 
not love,’ Miss Lyon?” 

** No,” she said, throwing her head back a lit- 
tle, and holding her hand up to command atten- 
tion still. ** No, the last verse fits him best. Be 
grateful to me, Frank, for 

***T charm thee from the agony 
Which others feel or feign, 


From anger and from jealousy, 
From doubt and from disdain. 


“*]T bid thee wear the scorn of years 
Upon the cheek of youth, 
And curl the lip at passion's tears, 
And shake the head at truth. 


“**While there is blies in revelry, 
Forgetfulness in wine, 
Be thou from woman's love as free 
As woman is from thine!” . 

**Good!” he eried, jumping up, ‘‘ while there 
is, and ‘only’ while there is bliss‘in those things. 
Now you shall see me defy my bright fate. I 
will take weapons from the same armory and tell 
you that the web of indifference you have woven 
for me shall be rent ; 

‘«* For I have learnt to watch and wake, 
And swear by earth and sky, 
And I am very bold to take—’ 
Do you believe 12°?” 

** Yes, thoroughly; but you must alter before 
you will be able to take any thing worth having. 
* The lips are lightly begged or bought; the heart 
may not be thine,’ unless you alter and grow 
earnest,’’ Blanche replied. 

‘*Weshall see. It would be against your own 
interest, as successful prophetess, to teach me to 
be earnest, I suppose ?” 

**T never could be in earnest with you,” she 


said, distinctly ; and as she said so a doubt as to 
the real destiny of the Daphne crossed his mind 
for the first time. Circumstantial evidence was 
strongly in favor of Blanche having gathered ih 
the bloom he had wasted; but circumstantial 
evidence is false frequently, and ‘* women are 
rum animals,” he reflected, as he remembered all 
Blanche’s past sweetness to him, and all her pres- 
ent cool assumption of the possibility of his nev- 
er really loving or being loved. 

He did incline to this brilliant-plumaged bird 
very kindly indeed. Perhaps his reasons for do- 
ing so were not altogether above reproach; but 
at any rate, as reasons go, they are all-sufficient 
for the purposes of this story. It was quite upon 


the cards that he should surrender his own judg- 7 


ment to her, if she would accept the charge, and 
feel no shame, but rather a conscientious satis- 
faction in so doing. He felt intuitively, without 
working out the problem ‘‘ why it was so,” that 
she was as good as she was fazir: not an angel— 
far removed from any thing of that sort, but a 
very woman, good and graceful too, and perhaps 
ever so little disposed to show that she was both 
things without effort. 

** Good,” and *‘ graceful,” and gifted with the 
power of putting herself in a good light before 
all men. Frank Bathurst prided himself much 
on the perfect tact which led the woman he was 
admiring (and who was doubtless admiring him) 
to make herself ‘* charming’ to Lionel Talbot as 
they walked up to the house. It may be that, 
if he had heard what the pair under considera- 


.tion were saying, his appreciation of Blanche’s 


tact might have been less perfect that it was. 

** You seem to be well acquainted with Praed, 
Miss Lyon; what characteristic is it that has so 
won your approval ?” 

‘**T think it’s his generosity,” she answered, 
quickly; **I never thought about why I liked 
him until you asked me: his rhymes all fall in 
in beautiful order, and that pleases my ear, of 
course; but he’s always kindly and generous to- 
ward us women, even when he lilts the iay of the 
jilted. He ‘never will upbraid,’ and that is so 
nice, because he had it in him to upbraid so bit- 
terly. Do you know that poem of his, ‘'The 
Last?” 

‘** 1 know it,” he said. They were some way 
ahead of Frank. and Trixy now, and Blanche s 
beaming face was held toward him eagerly, in- 
spired by the interest she felt in the discussion 
of the moral merits of Praed’s poems. He knew 
a great deal about the girl in a minute. He 
fathomed much that she had felt and was feeling. 
He realized that life is short; and the truth of 
the aphorism that ‘‘ the devil takes the hindmost” 
in most races came home tohim. He was thrown 
off his balance, in fact, and so he spoke too soon, 
and he said too little. 

Yes, I know ‘The Last ;’ my favorite verse 
at this moment is the fourth : | 

***T think that you will love me still, 
Though far our fates m 


a 
And that your heart will fondly thrill 
When strangers ask of me. 


***My praise will be poms proudest theme 
When these bright days are past; 
If this be all an idle dream, 


It is my last?’” 

There was interrogation—meaning deep and 
intense in the tone in which he uttered the words. 
For a few minutes the woman’s weakness con- 
quered the woman’s will, and Blanche Lyon, des- 
perate in love, was feeble in action and insin- 
«2re in word. 

‘*Tf I dared, if I dared,” she stuttered; and 
while he was thinking that she dared not ‘‘ love 
him still,” and ‘‘ proudly thrill” to his praise, be- 
cause of some prior claim on her—while he was 
thinking still, and she was hesitating only because 
he did not bid her not to hesitate, the others came 
up, and the opportunity was gone. 

He had spoken too soon. He felt that he had 
spoken too soon as he looked at the home they 
were nearing, and knew that it might be Blanclie 
Lyon’s if no one intervened between her and 
Frank. And she felt bitterly that he had said 
too little, and thought hard things of the social 
bonds which prevented her inciting him to say a 
little more,and found Frank Bathurst's anima- 
tion oppressive, and was altogether indisposed 
to believe in the silver lining to this temporary 
cloud. 

‘** Misfortunes rarely come singly:’ listen,” 
she quoted, irrelevantly (forgetting that the oth- 
ers were ignorant of what she deemed a misfor- 
fune); then they all followed her example, and 
paused to listen to the sound of wheels, and pres- 
ently a ponderous carriage swept round the curve 
of the drive, and they knew. that the flood-gates 
of society were opened, and that their happy lo- 
tus-eating days were over. 

** Let us be grateful for that it has been but a 
brief infliction,” Frank said, when the visitor— 
a lady who had come in kindliness to ask them 
to an archery meeting—had departed again, feel- 
ing very dissatisfied with Mrs. Lyon’s fitness for 
the part of chaperon, and very much staggered 
at the perfect propriety which marked the de- 
meanor of the daring Miss Lyon, who “‘ had re- 
fused her father’s request, and her uncle's for- 
tune, and after all had now come down to try and 
catch Mr. Bathurst, so people said.” 

‘*T think her most pleasant,” Mrs. Lyon in- 
terposed, hastily; ‘‘ most pleasant and agreea- 
ble,” she repeated, emphatically. And Frank 
replied : 

‘*So did I; but you will understand that 

‘It was frightful here to see 

A lady richly clad as she’ 
when I came in, conscious of grass-séeds in my 
mustache, and dead leaves on the back of my 
coat, and an all-pervading sensation of disin- 
clination to speak to uninteresting people. Miss 
Lyon shared my sentiments. I could see by her 
face that she was bored—that we were sympa- 
thetic again, in fact.” 

He spoke half laughingly, half tenderly, leok- 
ing at her the while with a clear, full gaze, that 


seemed to make sure of being kindly met and 
answered. He had often looked at her so of 
late, and Blanche had accepted the frank offer- 
ing frankly. But to-day another had gone deep- 
er into her soul than Frank, with all his bright; 


_ heartedness and easy satisfaction with himself. 


could ever go. She moved impatiently under 
his observation; she resented his declaration as | 
to the sympathy between them. ‘* Miss Lyon 
did nothing of the sort; she was bored about 
something else,” she said, wearily. ‘*Sympa- 
thetic! You are far away from knowing the 
meaning of the word if you think I was that 
with you just now.” : 
‘**You are growing quite earnest in your de-. 
nial. And don’t I know the meaning of. the 
word?” He was a vain young fellow, but there 
was something winning in his vanity, at mio-t 
times, to most women—something specially win- | 
ning in it to Blanche. But to-day she lacked 
patience for it among other things. She had 
known him for a butterfly all along, she told 
herself, and she had thought that a butterfly, 
must ever be a -pleasing and welcome object‘ 
about one’s path, whatever the weather. _ Now 
she found that sunshine was a chief condition: 
the butterfly was out of place now a cloud had 
arisen on her horizon. It irritated her that he! 
should seek tw put her in the position of under- 
standing him more clearly than the others did, | 
when she did not desire to understand him bet- | 
ter. It roused her esprit de corps when he re-— 
peated, in his merry, vaunting, successful man 
ner, ** Don't I know the meaning of the word 7 
More women have been sympathetic with me 
than I would care to count.” Affectionately 
fond as she was of him, she could not resist re- 
plying when he said that— * 
** Leporello sings the list of names. A genu4 
ine Don Juan would scorn to proclaim his own 
doughty deeds.” 
‘** I was not boasting,” he exclaimed, quickly. 
And his fair face colored like a girl's as he spoke. 
** Were you not?” Blanche replied, carelessly. 
‘* There was a tone about the speech that we may 
be forgiven for having mistaken for boasting— 
may we not, Miss Talbot 7” | 
‘*A tone you have never been hard upon be} 
fore,” Trixy replied. She saw his faults too ;! 
hut she would have touched them so. tenderly 
herself that it almost pained her to see them. 
roughly torn into the light by another: especial+) 
ly did she dislike seeing them torn into the light 
by Blanche Lyon. It was hard, woefully hard, to! 
Trixy to see the man she loved laving hitnself 
open to the feminine sarcasms of her rival: to, 
see him accepting rebukes, rather than nothing, | 
at Miss Lyon's hands; hard to mark him as 50° 
willing to put himself at Miss Lyon's feet; amd. 
perhaps harder still to mark that Miss Lyon did | 
not deem it a priceless boon that he should be 
there. ‘To be rivaled at all is horrible; to be ri-’ 
valed by one who does not even deign to seem to 
care to rival is humiliating. So ‘Trixy ‘Lalbot. 
said that Blanche ‘‘had never been hard upoit, 
that tone before ;” and Frank's blue eyes sougiit: 
his cousin's, and seemed to implore her to im- 
dlorse the statement. 


BIRDS OF PREY. | 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ ete, 


Book V.—Relics of the Dead. i 


CHAPTER IV.—( Continued. ) 


I can find no actual announcements of death : | 
only sad allusions here and there. I fancy the! 
majority of Matthew's letters must have beew! 
lost, for the dates of those confided to my hands. 
are very far apart, and there is evidence in all of | 
them of other correspondence. After the letter’ 
alluding to little M.'s death there is a hiatus of | 
eight years. Then comes a letter with the post- 
mark London very clear, from whichj 
cribe an extract. ‘ 


** October 4th, 1759. The toun is very sadd; everry’ 
body, high and low, rich and pore, in morning for’ 
Gennerel Wolf: wot a nobel deth todie, and how much’ 
happier than to live, when one considers the cairs and 
miseries of this life; and sech has bin the oppinion of. 
wiser fokes than y* humble servent. Being in com- 
panie on Thersday sevnite with that distingwish’d 
riter, Dr. Johfson,—whose admir’d story of Raselaas 
sent you new from y* press, but who I am bound to com 
fesse is less admirable as a fine gentlemaim than ns 
an orther, his linning siled and his kravatt twisted 
ary, and his manners wot in a more obskure persovy 
wou'd be thort ungenteel,he made a remark wich , 
impress’d me much. Some one present, being abmust, 
all gentelmenn of parts and learning except y" pore, 
untuter’d brother, observed that it was.a saying wiih 
the ainchents that y* happiest of men was him wiclt 
was never born; next happy him wich died the 
soonest. On wich Doctor Johuson cried out verry loud 
and angry, ‘ That was a Paggann sentyment, sir, and 
Iam asham'd that a Xtian gentelmann shou'd repete it 
as a subject for admerashun. Betwene these heathen 
men and y* followers of Christ their is all y* ditlerenc. 
betwene a slave and a servent of a kind Master. Eche 
bears the same burden; butt y*® servent knows he 
will recieve just wages for his work, wile y* slave 
hopes for nothing, and so conkludes that to ys 
work is to be happy! I could but aknowlege the 
wisdomm and pyety of this speche; yett whenn I -ee 
y* peopel going bye in there black rayment, I envy the 
young Gennerel his gloreous deth, and wish I was lay- 
ing amongst the slane on the hites of Spateck. I 
went to look at y* old house in J. St., but I wou'd not 
go in to see Mr. F. or y* old roomes: for I thiuk f 
shou'd see the aparisions of those that once liv’d in 
them. C. thrivs at Higaie, wear the aire is fresh and 
pewer. I go to see her offen. She is nerely as high — 
as you. Give my servis to Mrs. Rebecka, sinse you 
say it will plese my father to do so, and he is now dis- 
pos'd to think more kindly of me. Butt if he thinks I 
shal everr arske her to be my wife he is mityly mis- 
taken. You know wear my harte lies—in y* crave 
with all that made life dere. Thank my father for the 
Bill, and tell him I pass my time in good a 
and neether drink nor play: and wili come to Uller- 
ton to pay him my respeckts when he — to bid 
me. Butt I hav no desire to leeye London, as | a1) 
giadd to be neare ©.” 


Who was C., whom Matthew visited at High- 


_ gate, and who was nearly as tall as Ruth Jud, 
| son? Was she not most likely the same C. men-~ 
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tioned in conjunction with the little M. in the , 


earlier letters? and if so, can there be any doubt 


‘that she was the daughter of Matthew Haye ©? 


Of whom but of a daughter would he we ~ as in 
this*letter? She was at Highgate,_at sc most 


likely, and he goes to see her. She is nearly 


as tall as Mrs. Judson. This height must have 
been a new thing, or he would scarcely impart 


- it as a piece of news to his sister. And then he 


has no desire to leave London, as he is glad to 


be near 
My life upon it, C. is a daughter. 
Acting upon this conviction, I have transcribed 
all passages relating to C., at whatever distance 


of time they occur. 


Thus, in 1763, I find: 

““(. has grone verry hansome, and Mrs. N. tells me 
is much admir’d by a brother of her frend Tabitha. 
She never stirs abrorde but with Tabitha, and if a 
dutchess, con’d be scarce wated on more cairfully. 
Mrs. N. loves her verry tenderly, and considers her 
the sweetest and most wel bredd of young women. — 
hav given her the new edishun of Sir Charls Grandis- 
«on, wich they read alowde in y* evenings, turn and 
tnin abont, to Mrs. N. at her spining. C. has given 
me a wool comforter of her owne worke, and sum 
siockings wich are two thick to ware, but I hav not 
told her so.” 


Again, in 1764: 

‘Tabitha Meynell’= brother goes more than ever to 
Hivate. He is a clark in his father’s wearhouse; very 
sober and estimabel, and if it be for y* hapiness of C. 
to mary him, I wou'd be y* laste of men to sett my 
orthoritty agenst her enclinashun. She is yett but 
uyteen yeres of ace, wich is young to make a change ; 
<0 I tell Mrs. N. we will waite. Meanwhile y* young 
peapel see eche other offen.” 


Again, in 1765: 

* Young Meynell is still constant, expressing much 
love and admirashun for C. in his discorse with Mrs. 
N., butt sattistide to wait my plesure before spekeing 
oppenly to C. He semes a most exempelry young 
man. his father a cittizen of some repewt in Alders- 
gait Street, ware I have din’d since last riting to vou, 
aud at hoose tabel I was paid much considerashun. 
He, Tomas Meynell y* father, will give his son five 
hundred pound, and I prommis a thousand pound 
with C. and to furnish a house at Chelsee, a verry 
plesent and countrietide vilage; so I make no doubt 
there wili soon be a wedding. 

‘*T am sorrie to here my father is aleing: give him 
my love and servise, and will come to Ullerton im- 
mediate on receiving his commands. I am plesed to 
thivk Mrs. Rebacka Caulfeld is so dutifull and kind 
to him, and has comfortedd him with prairs and dis- 
corses. I thank her for this more than for any frend- 
shipp for my undeserving self. Pray tell her that I 
am much at her servise. 

“Onr new king is lov’d and admir'd by all. His 
ministers not so; and wise peopel do entertain them- 
selfs with What I think foolish jokes a-bout a Skofch 
boete.. Perhapps Iam not cleverr enuff to see the funn 
in this joke.” 


In this letter I detect a certain,softening of 
feeling toward Mrs. Rebecca Caulffeld. In the 
next vear—'66—according to my hotes, Mat- 
thew s father died, and I have no letters bearing 
the date of that year, which our Matthew no 
doubt spent at home. Nor have I any letters 
from this time until the vear of Matthew's mar- 
riage with Rebecca Caulfield. In the one year 
of his union with Mrs. Rebecca, and the last 
year of his life, there are many letters, a few 
from London and the rest from the manor-house 
at Dewsdale. But in these epistles, affectionate 
und contidential as they are, there is little posi- 
tive-information. 


These are the letters of the regenerate and 
Wesleyanized Matthew: and, lke the more elab- 
orate epistles of his wife Rebecca, deal chiefly 
with matters spiritual. In these letters I can 
perceive the workings of a weak mind, which in 
its decline has become a prey to religious terrors ; 
and though I fully recognize the reforming in- 
fluence which John Wesley exercised upon the 
people of England, I fancy poor Matthew would 
have been better in the hands of a woman whose 
piety was of a less severe type than that of Wes- 
levan Rebecca. ‘There is an all-pervading tone 
of tear in these Jetters: a depression which 48 
itlmost despair. In the same breath he laments 
and regrets the lost happiness of his youth, and 
regrets and laments his own iniquity in having 
been so ignorantly and unthinkingly happy. 


Thus in one letter he savs: 


**When I think of that inconsideratt foolish time 
with M., and how to be nere her semed the highest 
blisse erth con‘d bistowe or Heven prommis, I trimbel 
to think of my pore unawaken'd sole, and of her dome 
on wich the tru light never shown. If I cou'd believe 
<le was happy my owne sorow wou'd be lesse:; but I 
canot, sence all y® worthyest.memberrs of our seck 
azree that to die thinking onely of erthly frends, and 
clingeng with a passhunate regrett to them we luv on 
erth is to be lesse than a tru Xtian, and for sech their 
is but one dome,” 


And again, in a still later epistle, he writes : 


‘**On Toosday senuite an awakning discorse fromm 
a verry young man, until lately a carppenter, but now 
imploid piusly in going from toun to tuun and vilage 
to vilage, preching. He says that a life of cairlesse 
happyness, finding plesure in y* things of this woride, 
is—-not being repentied of—irretrevable damnation. 
This is a maloncally thort! I fell to mewsing on M., 
with hoom I injoy’d such compleat happyness, tel 
Deth came like a spekter tu bannish all comforte. 
And now I knowe that our lives wear vainity. 1 
ashure you, dear sister, Lam prodidjusly sadd when I 
refeckt upon this truth—ashuredly it is a harde say- 


ing. 


Anon comes that strange foreknowledge of 
death—that instinctive sense of the shadowy 
hand so soon to lay him at rest: and with that 
mystic prescience comes a yearning for the little 
child M. to be laid where his father may lie 
down beside him. There are many passages in 
the latter letters which afford a clew to that 
mysterious midnight burial at Dewsdale. 


Last nite I drem’t of the cherchvard 
ander the olde yewe tree, as it 
and hurd a childes voice erying in a very pitious marr 
nerr. The thort of this dreme bas oppress'd my sper- 
itts all day, and Rebecka has enquier'd more than 
wunce wot ales me. - If little M. but lay nere at hande 
in y* graive to wigh I fele I must soone be carrid. I 
beleive I shon’d be happyer. Reproove me for this 
folley if you. plese. -I am.getting olde, and Sattan 
temts me with seche fooleish thorte: Wot dose it 
matter 7) my sole wear my vile bodie is laid ¥ and vet 


_ 


I have a fonde fooleish desier to be berrid with littel 
M 


And in these latest letters there is ample evi- 
dence of that yearning on Matthew’s part-to re- 
veal a secret which Rebecca’s own correspond- 
ence betrays. 

““We tawked of manny things, and she was more 
than ordinnary kind and gentel. I had a mind to tell’ 
her about M., and aske her frendship for C.; but she 
seemed not to cair to here my sekrets, and-I think 
wou'd be offended if she new the trooth. Sé I con’d 
not finde courrage to tell her. Before I die Irshal 
gapeek wey for the saik of C. and M. and y* littel 
one. shal cum to U..érly. nex weak to make my 
Wille, and this time shal chainge my umour no more. 
I have burnt y* laste, not likeing it.” 

This passage occurs in the last letter, among 
the packet confided to me. The letter is dated 
September 5, 1774. On the fourteenth of the 
following month Matthew.died, and in all prob- 
ability the will here alluded to was never exe- 
cuted. Certain it is that Matthew, whose end 
was awfully sudden at the last, died intestate, 
whereby his son John inherited the bulk, and 
ultimately the whole, of his fortune. ‘There are 
many allusions to this infant son in the last few 
letters; but 1 do not think the little creature 
obtained any great hold on the father’s heart. 
No‘doubt he was bound and swaddled-out of 
even such’ small semblance to humanity. as one 
may reasonably expect in a child of six or seven 
weeks old, and by no means an agreeable being. 
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BARPERS WEEE. 


[May 25, 1867, 


‘only to iatisonen and despair. I think I was 
‘suffering from a touch of both diseases, by-the- 
by.. What is that man doing here? ‘The idea 
of his presence fills me with all manner of vague 
apprehensions. I can not rid myself of the ab- 
surd notion that the lavender-glove | saw lying 
in Goodge’s parlor had been left there by the 
-Captain. I know the idea is an absurd one, and 
I tell myself again and again that Paget can not 
have any inkling of my business here, and there- 
fore can not attempt to forestall me or steal my 
hard-won information. Bus often as I reiterate 
‘this—in that silentargument which a man is al- 
ways elaborating in his own mind—I am still tor- 
:mented by a nervous apprehension of treachery 
from that man. 1 suppose the boundary-line be- 


.tween influenza and idiocy is a very narrow one. 


And then Horatio Paget is such a thorough-paced 

scoundrel. He is 4ié with Philip Sheldon too— 
-another thorough-paced scoundrel in a quiet gen- 

tlemanly way, unless my instinct deceives me. 


. October 12. There is treachery somewhere- 
Again the Haygarthian epistles have been tam- 
pered with. Early this morning comes an in- 
‘dignant note from Miss Judson, reminding me 
that-I promised the packet of letters should be 
‘restored to her yesterday at noon, and inform- 
ing me that they were not returned until last 
night at eleven o'clock, when they were left at 


— 


And poor weak-minded Matthew’s heart was 
with that player-girl wife whom he never ac- 
knowledged, and the little M. yet 

And thus ends the story of Matthew Haygarth, 
so far as I have been able to trace it in the un- 
fathomable gloom of the past. : 

It seems to me that what I have next to do 
will be to hunt up information respecting that 
young man Meynell, whose father lived in Alders- 
gate Street, and was a respectable and solid cit- 
izen of that ilk; able to give a substantial dinner 
to the father of his son’s sweet-heart, and alto- 
gether a person considerable enough, I should 
imagine, to have left footprints of some kind or 
other on the sands of Time. The inscrutable 
Sheldon will be able to decide in what manner 
the hunt of the Meynells must begin. — I doubt 
if there is any thing more to be done in Ullerton. 

I have sent Sheldon a fair copy of my extracts 
from Matthew's correspondence, and have re- 
turned the letters to Miss Judson, carefully pack- 
ed, in accordance with her request. I now await 
my Sheldon’s next communication and the abate- 
ment of my influenza before making my next 
move in the great game of chess called Life. 


What is the meaning of Horatio Paget’s length- 
ened abode in this town? He is stillhere. He 
went past this house to-day while I was standing 
at my window in that abject state of mind known 


her back garden gate by a dirty boy, who rang 
the bell as loudly as if he had been giving the 
alarm of fire, and who thrust the packet rudely 
into the hand of the servant and vanished im- 
mediately. So much for the messenger. The 
packet itself, Miss Judson informed me, was of 
‘a dirty and disgraceful appearance, unworthy 
the hands of a gentlewoman, and one of the let- 
ters Was missing. 

Heedless of my influenza I rushed at once to 
the lower regions of the inn, saw the waiter into 
whose hands I had confided my packet at half 
past ten o'clock yesterday morning, and asked 
what messenger had been charged with it. ‘The 
waiter could not tell me. He did hot remem- 
ber. I told him plainly that I considered this 
want of memory very extraordinary. The wait- 
er laughed me to scorn, with that quiet insolence 
which a well-fed waiter feels for a customer who 
ee twenty shillings a week for his board and 

ging. ‘The packet had been given to a very 
respectable messenger, the waiter made no doubt. 
As to whether it was the hostler, or one of the 
boys, or the Boots, or a young woman in the 
kitchen who went on errands sometimes, the 
waiter wouldn't take upon himself to swear, 
being a man who would perish rather than inad- 
vertently perjure himself. As to my packet hav- 
ing been tampered with, that was ridiculous. 
What on earth was there in a lump of letter- 


paper for any one to steal? Was there money 
in the parcel? I was fain to confess there was 
no money; on which the waiter laughed aloud. 

Failing the waiter, I applied myself severally 
to the hostler, the boys, the Boots, and the young 
woman in the kitchen; and then transpired the 
curious fact that no one had carried my packet. 
The hostler was sure he had not ; the Boots could 
take his Bible oath to the same effect ; the’young 
woman in the kitchen could not call to mind any 
thing respecting a packet, though she was able 
to give me a painfully circumstantial account of 
the events of the morning—where she went and 
what she did, down to the purchase of three- 
permyworth of pearl-ash and a pound of Glen- 
field starch for the head chamber-maid, on which 
she dwelt with a persistent fondness. 

I now felt assured that there had been treach- 
ery here as in the Goodge business; and I asked 
myself to whom could I impute that treachery ” 

My instinctive suspicion was of Horatio Paget. 
And yet was it not more probable that Theodore 
Judson senior and ‘Theodore Judson junior were 
involved in this business, and were watching and 
counter-checking my actions with a view to frus- 
trating the plans of my principal? This was one 
question which I asked myself as I deliberated 
upon this mysterious business. Had the Theo- 
dore Judsons some knowledge of a secret mar- 
riage on the part of Matthew Haygarth? and 
did they suspect the existence of an heir in the 
descendant of the issue of that marriage? These 
were further questions which I asked myself, and 
which I found it much more easy to ask than to 
unswer, 

After having considered these questions I went 
to the Lancaster Road, saw Miss Judson—as- 
sured her, on my word as a gentleman, that the 
packet had been delivered by my hands into those 
of the waiter at eleven o'clock on the previous day, 
and asked to see the envelope. ‘There it was— 
my large blue wire-wove office-envelope, ad- 
dressed in my own writing. But in these days 
of adhesive envelopes there is nothing easier 
than to tamper with the fastening of a letter. I 
registered a mental vow never again to trust any 
important document to the protection of a morsel 
of gummed paper. I counted the letters; con- 
vinced myself that there was a deficiency, and 
then set to work to discover which of the letters 
had been abstracted. Here I failed utterly. For 
my own convenience in copying my extracts, I 
had numbered the letters from which I intended 
to transcribe passages before beginning my work. 
My penciled figures in consecutive order were 
visible in the corner of the superscription of 
every document I had used. ‘Those numbered 
covers | now found intact, and I could thus as- 
sure myself that the missing document was one 
from which I had taken no extract. 

This inspired me with a new alarm. Could it 
be possible that I had overlooked some scrap of 
information more important than all that 1 had 
transcribed ? 

| racked my brains in the endeavor to recall 
the contents of that one missing letter; but al- 
though I sat in that social tomb, Miss Judson’s 
best parlor, until I felt my blood becoming of an 
arctic quality, I could remember nothing that 


seemed worth remembering in the letters I had 


laid aside as vahijpless. 

I ysked Miss Jqdson if she had any suspicion 
of the person who lind tampered with the packet. 
She looked at me with an icy smile, and an- 
swered in ironical accents, which were even 
more chilling than the atmosphere of her parlor : 

**Do not ask if J know who has tampered 
with those letters, Mr. Hawkehurst. Your af- 
fectation of surprise has been remarkably well 
put on; but I am not to be deceived a second 
time. When you came to me in the first in- 
stance I had my suspicions; but you came fur- 
nished with a note from my brother, and as a 
Christian I repressed those suspicions. I know 
now that I have been the dupe of an impostor, 
and that in intrusting those letters to you I in- 
trusted them to an emissary and tool of 'THro- 
DORE JUDSON.” 

I protested that I had never to my knowledge 
set eyes upon either of the Theodore Judsons ; 
but the prejudiced kinswoman of those gentle- 
men shook her head with a smile whose icy 
blandness was eminently exasperating. 

‘‘T am not to be deceived a second time,” 
she said. ‘*Who else but Theodore Judson 
should have employed you? Who else but The- 
odore Judson is interested in the Haygarth for- 
tune? Oh, it was like him to employ a stran- 
ger where he knew his own efforts would be 
unavailing; it was like him to hoodwink me by 
the agency of a hireling tool.” 

I had been addressed as a ‘‘ young man” by 
the reverend Jonah, and now I was spoken of 
as a ‘‘hireling tool” by Miss Judson. I scarce- 
ly knew which was most disagreeable, and I be- 
gan to think that board and lodging in the pres- 
ent, and a visionary three thousand pounds in 
the future, would scarcely compensate me for 
such an amount of ignominy. 

I went back to my inn utterly crest-fallen—a 
creature so abject that even the degrading influ- 
ence of influenza could scarcely sink me any low- 
er in the social seale. I wrote a brief and suc- 
cihct account of my proceedings, and dispatched 
the same to George Sheldon, and then I sat down 
in my sickness and despair, as deeply humiliated 
as Ajax when he found that he had been pitch- 
ing into sheep instead of Greeks, as miserable as 
Job among his dust and ashes, but I am happy 
to say untormented by the chorus of one or the 
friends of the other. In that respect at least I 
had some advantage over both. 

October 13. This morning’s post brought me 
a brief scrawl from Sheldon. 

“Come back to town directly. I havé found 
the registry of Matthew Haygarth’s marriage. — 

And so I tarned my back on Ullerton; with 
what rejoicing of spirit it is not in language to 
express. 
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EVADING THE EXCISE LAW. 


Wuewn the Excise Law first went into opera- 
tion in 1866 it was evaded by serving injunc- 
tions restraining the Commissioners from enforc- 
ing it. When its constitutionality was finally 
decided upon, and the Commissioners began to 
strictly enforce it, various devices were origima- 
ted to enable the liquor-dealers to disobey it and 
yet avoid its penalties. ‘The last and most form- 
idable resort contemplated by them is “an ap- 
‘The Superintendent of Po- 
lice, Joun P. KENNEDY, reports that a riot has 
been regularly organized: meetings have been 
held. associations formed, and plans for the pro- 
jected riot carefully matured. He caused to be 
published in the daily papers of May 9 a state- 
ment of the facts in his possession, and a notice 
tu all concerned that full and ample preparations 
had been made to suppress any riot and punish 
thie rioters. 

Our illustration on page 333 shows one of the 
favorite modes of evading the law at present. 
It is customary on the part of many unlicensed 
dealers to close their bars on the Sabbath, and 
dispense their liquors in their parlors, but only 
to well-known customers and friends, acquaint- 
ed with ‘*the private entrance.” Large par- 
ties thus gather in these apartments and spend 
the dav in drinking. The other picture on the 
same page shows how the liquor men, influence 
They occasionally lock up their 
bar, but not their bar-room, and the thirsty cus- 
tomers who gather hold an ‘‘ indignation meet- 
ing,” at which they vent their spite against the 
Commissioners and Police in curses both loud 
and deep. 


THE POULTRY QUESTION. 


Tus is the season when the farm and barn-— 


yard engage the special attention of all who hap- 
pert to possess farms and barn-yards. Being 
included in this category, we have found our- 
selves much edified by the perusal of an inter- 
esting paper upon Poultry Culture, which was 
read before the American Institute Club some 
three years ago by a Mr. Henry CARPENTER. 
Mr. C. seems ‘thoroughly conversant with the 
subject. One would infer that his lifetime had 
been devoted to fowl subjects. He states, for 
ji=tance, that the people of the United States eat 
one hundred millions of fowls every year, valued 
at 320,000,000 in gold. [A fearful wringing of 


’ necks indeed, though it seems to have given out 


the ring of the true metal.|] Of the immense 
evg regate’ annually raised he says that fifty mill- 
ious of hens are preserved for layers; these pro- 
duce eggs at an average value of 75 cents to each 
hen, and a grand total of $37,500,000. [Not 
an inconsiderable item in the cackle-ation.] One 
would suppose that Mr. C. would be satisfied 
with this result; but he is not. He pursues his 
investigations farther, and shows how hens can 
be made to do far better than this. They ought 
to lay, he maintains, at least two hundred eggs a 
yeur, at a cent and a half each, which would 
come to three dollars. [‘They don’t lay them 
nowadays at that price; it would not pay for 
He obtains the following sta- 
tistics from a friend who kept an [eggs-act] 
account: 45 hens produced 6036 eggs, which 
cold for $96 44, besides raising 80 chickens. 
‘Good *‘layers” are the best raisin’s.] These 
hens consumed 56 bushels [not stated how many 
pecks to a bushel] of mixed grain, with scraps 
of meat and vegetables: at a total cost of $54 30, 
which, deducted from the gross receipts, leaves 
the very hen-some profit of $35 74. Large com- 
panies of fowls do not do as well as small ones ; 
which goes to prove that the tendency of ‘* birds 
of a feather te flock together” is quite injurious 


to habits of industry, if not to good morals. 


Fifty is about the right number, and will produce 
more eggs, it is claimed, than twice that number 
when allowed to remain together. A good hen 
will produce six times her weight in eggs in one 
vear. What is most singular, however, is, that 
she lays fewer eggs the second year; and by the 
close of the third her last lay is ended. There- 
fore the argument.is, that hens should not be kept 
more than one year for profit, Mr. CARPENTER 
seems to understand the subject thoroughly, and 
ought to be able to make a capital hennery—for 
}ienry. 


LOCUSTS. 

Mwy examples of the rapidity with which lo- 
custs commit their ravages are given by George 
Ilartwig his interesting work—‘‘God in Na- 
ture,” from which we select the following: An 
Englishmat, who had settled at Conohos in South 
America, possessed a large plantation; and as he 
had heard that a swarm of these insects had been 
seen hovering about the vicinity, he concentrated 
his tobacco-plants, forty thousand heads in all, 
near his house, in «rder the better to protect 
them. and had the satisfaction of seeing them 
tlourish until they had reached the height of 
twelve inches, But, one day at noon, the cry 
was heard: ** The locusts!” and hastily running 
t.om the house, he saw them coming like a thick 
black cloud. The swarm condensed itself di- 
rectly over the tobacco field, descended sudden- 
iv, and covered it sas completely as if a brown 
-eet-had been thrown over it. In less than half 
‘ inimute they rose as rapidly as they had fallen, 
aud eonunued their flight, leaving no vestige of 
the forty thousand plants. The ground was as 
bare as if it had been swept with a broom. 


A HORSE'S FOOT. 
Wuen the limbs of a horse are examined with ana- 
tomical ecrutiny, the philosopher, like the physivlo- 
gist, is really constrained to acknowledge the positive 


evidence of an adaptation of means toends. For ex- 
ample, take the fore-foot; and that is enough for a 


jong dissertation on the wise provisions exhibited in 
jts structure. The hind-legs bear a certain relation- 
ship to the hind;feet of any quadruped. But the con- 
struction of the gambrel joint, in point of strength, se- 
curity, and efficiency, is very marvelous. Each foot 
represents a single toe or finger, given off from the 
metacarpel bone in the palm of the hand, and the meta- 
tarsal bone of the other, which is atoe. The hoof is 
a curiously formed box, which is so connected with 
the skin that it is all the while growing just as fast as 
it is worn off in wild horses, or shaved off in shoeing 
when domesticated. Thus the weight of the animal 
is actually transmitted to the extremities of two fin- 
gers and two toes, as ehown on dissection. But the 
elastic cushion which receives the pressure, together 
with the manner in which nature has attached the 
shoulder-blade so as to have it slide up or down to 
take off a part of the jar in trotting, cantering, or run- 
ning, is another beautiful mechanical adjustment of 
muscles and bones so admirable as to compel an infi- 
del to confess that the adjustment of means to specific 
purposes shows nature #6 have the attributes of a God. 


THE LIFE OF A BUTTERFLY. 


Whar pretty things are butterflies, and how pleas- 
ant to see them flitting about in the bright sunshine, 
and among the flowers! What a variety of colors the; 
present! One is white; another white and black; a 
third brown and red; a fourth blue; a fifth copper- 
colored: in short, they present such an endless varie- 
ty ofcolors, and so harmoniously blended, that it would 
be a difficult task to find words to describe some of 
them. . If their exceeding loveliness were all, butter- 
flies would still be deserving of our admiring notice; 
but besides this, the history of every butterfly is re- 
plete with wonder and instruction. 

Let us trace the development of a butterfly from the 
egg to the perfect fly. 

The first stage in the aistory is the egg, for all but- 
terflies are hatched from eggs, which are laid by these 
beautiful insects upon the plants best suited for the 
food of the caterpillar, in which form its career of 
active life begins. 

When the egg is hatched a caterpillar comes ont. 
It is soft, wingless, and in shape like a worm (Fig. 1). 
In this state it eats greedily, and during this period 
of its life often does much serious mischief. Garden- 


ers, and all who have gardens, know by experience. 


what destruction the butterfly-grnb makes among veg- 
etables; and for the last four or five years the cater- 
pillars of the gooseberry-moth have been so numerous 
in some localities, that every gooseberry-tree in the 
district has been stripped of its leaves. During this 
stage of their existence the caterpillars frequently 
change their skins, and they grow with amazing ra- 
pidity. The quantity of food they destroy may be 
judged of from the fact, that the maggot of the blow- 
fly, perhaps, better known as the blue-bottle and flesh- 
fly, at the end of twenty-four hours after its birth has 
increased in weight 155 times; and the full-grown 
caterpillar of the goat-moth is 72,000 times heavier 
than when it issued from the egg. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


When a caterpillar is full-grown it changes into a 
pupa, so called because it is thought to resemble a 
young child wrapped in swaddling clothes (Fig. 2). 
If any one had never seen a caterpillar and a pupa be- 
fore, and had no knowledge of their relationship to 
one another, it would be a difficult task to make him 
believe that the motionless form before him had ever 
been an agile and voracious caterpillar; or, again, 
would ever become one of those light and beautiful 
butterflies that gladden our eyes, and add a charm to 
our country rambles. When the caterpillar is about 
to pass into the pupa stage it seeks a fitting place for 
thé transformation, then casts its skin, and gradually 
loses all appearance of the caterpillar. Some, as those 
of the swallow-tailed butterfly, are suspended by the 
middle to a branch, the tail-end also being fastened 
to it; the pupa of the Brimstone Butterfly, the Black- 
veined White, and the Orange Tip, are also suspended 
in like manner ; others are suspended by the tail alone, 
and others are buried in the earth. The time that the 
insect continues in this stage of its existence differs 
very much—in the summer months it may be two or 
three weeks; in the winter it may extend to six 
months. 


Pig. 3. 


From the pupa comes the imago, or full-grown but- 
terfly (Fig. 3), which eats little, and only of honey, 
drawn from the nectary of flowers; and which lives 
but a short time, at the longest only a few days, dur- 
ing which happy period it sports from flower to flower, 
lays its eggs upon the plants best suited for the sup- 
port of its progeny, and then dies. 

The different stages in the development of a butter- 
fly are : ist, the Egg ; 2d, the Caterpillar ; 3d, the Pupa; 
and 4th, the Imago, or perfect insect. In each stage 
the insect differs so greatly from the preceding, as to 
have arrested the attention of men in early ages ; and 
the resemblance of a pupa to a corpse wrapped up for 
burial, motionless, and to all appearance dead, from 
which it suddenly awakens a beautiful winged insect, 
caused it to be recognized by the ancient Greeks, and 
also by the early Christians, as an emblem of the res- 
urrection of man after death, 


Goop TASTE IN DRESS. 


Taste, especially in the dress of ladies, is accessible 
to the influence of certain fixed principles which no 
one who desires to present a becoming appearance 
can afford to neglect; it is shown in such a confurm- 
ity to the laws of nature as will suit the form and 
features, the station, the occupation, and the age of 
each individual. It is astonishing how constantly 
good taste is violated in the details of dress. A few 
words on the subject may not be amiss. There is no- 
thing with which fashion has played wilder vagaries 
than the bonnet or hat; it would be hopeless tu trace 
its whimsical course in the past. No one.can visit a 
gallery of old portraits, or turn over a book of cos- 
tumes, without being struck with the monstrous odd- 
ities which women have set upon their beads, In our 
own time, within the memory of many who now fol- 
low the fashions, they have changed enough to show 
that there seems no fixed rule for a covering to a wo- 
man’s head. The bewildered imagination has found 
language inadequate to express the impressions cre- 
ated by successive phases of head-gear. Adjectives 
failin detining most bonnet-fabrics, and we bave tried 
to convey an idea by calling them coal-scutties, spoons, 
and pork-pies. Men have stuck to “‘chimney-pots ;” 
a word wuich is doubly significant when applied to 
their hats, inasmuch as they not only resemvie them 
in shape, but form the topmost items of the structure. 
A “tile” is also an appropriate nickname, as it is set 
upon the roof; but what fitness of association can be 
seen in the crowning of a woman with a “ cvoal-scut- 
tle’ ora“ pie?” Depend upor it, ladies, that when 
your head-dresses get such incongruous names you 
are not true to the principles of good taste; yuu don’t 
do justice to your faces when you play such tricks with 
them. —*‘Coal-scuttics” have long been discarded, 
though they wili “come in” again some day; and 


- “spoons” have but very laiely been laid aside. What 


the nickname of the present bonnet is I do not know, 
it is too small, perhaps, to carry a name at all; it is 
not a bonnet, but the germ of on®; it does nothing to 
fulfill any conditions of a covering to the head. Indeed 
you have to look twice to know whether a lady has a 
bonnet on or not. If it were not for the ribbons and 
ornaments attached to it, you would not know that it 
was there. A lady of fashion, full dressed, looks as 
if she had forgotten to finish her toilet, and come out, 
carelessly, without any thing on her head. While she 
wears an abundance of saperfluous fabric which exag- 
gerates the other proportions of her figure, sbe makes 
this exaggeration more conspicuous by reducing her 
head toa minimum. She is like a capital A with the 
dot of a little i, or a large church beil with a cannon 
ball on the tup of it; and this is good taste! 

Caprice is shown in regard to hair as much as in 
head-dresees. The departure of the powder and po- 
matum age is no doubt a sign of sensible progress in 
this matter; but what can be the charm of those great 
blobs which are worn at the back of the neck? Why 
do ladies wish to appear double-headed? These ex- 
crescences fepresent no possible form of nature, ex; 
cept it may be some hideous swelling analogous to the 
Swiss goitre, only behind instead of before. Why nut 
let the hair follow either its own natural way, or at 
least some way which hair is known to follow in some 
living creature in the animal kingdom? There is the 
less excuse for these great lumps at the back of the 
head, inasmuch as there is a good deal of liberty al- 
lowed in the arrangement of the rest of it. Indeed, 
there are signs of “crops,” as they are somewhat 
curtly termed, ‘becoming common, if not fashiona- 
ble. At any rate, they have the advantage of follow- 
ing one natural disposition of the hair, and suit many 
faces remarkably well. But there never was a head 
yet which looked the better for a lump as big as a 
cocoa-nut attached to it. 

A word about dyeing hair. If old people knew how 
much older it made them look, when black or brown 
tresses accompany a withered face, they would accept 
the natural silver as the best preservative of their good 
looks. Why will they adopt a process which above 
all others intensifies the change which years have 
made in them? They have no idea how fresh and 
pleasant they might look if they would let Nature have 
her own tasteful and appropriate way. 

No one can be gracetul in movement who is perma- 
nently throttled, The neck was surely meant to be 
free; if stiffened by wraps that flexibility of gesture 
is lost which is essential to an agreeable form. One 
word of warning about the shoulders. No dress which 
makes them high or,square is tolerable, and yet they 
are evidently intended by nature to support the dress. 
It is a defiance of the laws of mechanics, to say nothing 
of taste, to see the ledge on which a structure should 
rest, unused. The shape of the shoulders should be 
preserved by the dress which rests upon them; but 
they should be partly covered in order that the true 
principle of good taste may be observed. Curiously 
enough Nature avenges herself for the neglect of this 
her obvious support of the dress, by inducing children, 
whose shoulders are bare, to hitch themeelves about 
until often one shoulder becomes higher than the 
other, or both are permanently shrugged up. Half 
the upper .malformations which sometimes detract 
from a woman's grace are caused by the natural un- 
conscious protest which they made, when children, 
against the slipping off of the frocks from the ledge 
intended to support them. 

Good taste is continually outraged by sleeves. 
Where any are worn, they shouid, more or less, fit. 
Could any thing have been conceived more monstrcuus 
than the shoulder-of-mutton strnctures which women 
once wore on their arms, and which, when covered 
with a cloak, make the wearer assum@'the figure of a 
bee-hive? There have been some indications lately 
of lumps and swellings on the upper part of the 
sleeve, which, it is to be hoped, will subside. A deep 
and sweeping cutt should be avoided, not only for the 
trick it has of scooping up gravy and upsetting tea- 
cups, but for its defiance of that natural law which 
decrees that a limb shall taper toward its extremity. 

Happily, though the poor feet are often pinched up, 
Nature asserts her own way with the hands; and fash- 
ion gives the same order as good taste—i.c., if not en- 
gaged in rough work, keep them delicate and soft ; 
and that is done by nothing better than by a, soft 
leather glove. Thin kid is obviously the best ma- 
terial to clothe them with, inasmuch as it most re- 
sembles the natural skin. 


The waist is notoriously under the influence of fash- 
ion, Nature is not to be trusted. We laugh at Chi- 
nese ladies for pinching up their feet: but this is no- 
thing to the pinching up of the waist. A thin waist 
is a deformity, except in a thin person, for it destroys 
the proportion of thefigure. If ladies desire well-pro- 
portioned waists let them take plenty of exercise, and 
then the rest of the ficnre will be naturally developed, 
and the waist as small as it is ever intended to be. 
Singing, especially, which works the muscles of the 
chest, tends to make the waist well-proportioned. 
And all healthy use of the arms and shoulders has this 
effect. If you will exceed Chinese ladies in folly, and 
equeeze up that part of the frame which incloses the 
heart and lungs, remember that one not unfrequent 
result of tight lacing is to give a red nose; and when 
once this red nose has made its appearance you can 
not get rid of it: Nature decrees this punishment for 


-of wearing it on horseback. Here, then, we have 


life. When you look some day into the glaes and cop 
the hateful tint, it will be too late to give up the 
squeezing which has produced it. Your noses, a. 
well as your waists, will be spoiled for good. 

Crinoline is very convenieut in many respects, 1; 
keeps off the flapping, dragging effect of the drevs in 
walking, at least on level ground. But no one thinks 
article of dress which is, under some circamstances, 
a great assistant to natural movement, and under oth- 
ers wholly dispensed with. Why not, therefore. a¢. 
cept this liberty of disuse, and wear crinoline with 
some respect to the inconvenience of others as well 
as to the convenience of the wearer? It is positively 
uncomfortable to walk arm in arm with a woman en- 
circled by steel; and in assemblies of any kind, where 
the room is ‘limited, hoops cease to impart any addi- 
tional grace to their wearers. Moreover, let thoee of 
my fair readers whose pin-money is limited remember 
that the graceful outlines of a dress built up with 
metal are impossible, unless the hoops are covered 
with such an abundance of material as to conceal 
their transverse ribs. 

At present the feet are threatened with the disto® 
tion which must accompany very high heels. Nature 
never intended us to walk on tip-toe. Let alone the 
risk of being tripped up, the joints of the toes are in 
danger of swelling into bunions and other tasteless 
excrescences if they have double work put upon them, 
The walk is the most gracefal form of motion when 
itis possible. But I defy any one to call the gait of a 
very high-heeled woman a walk at all, in the natural 
sense of the word. Her whole bedy is thrown off its 
balance, and she goes along with that ticklish ges- 
ture which is associated with stilts or wooden legs. 
Moreover, wifen the body is thus artfficially elevated 
the proportion of the figure is destroyed. 

A few words on color. A good natural figure, and 
taste in the shape of drees, may be wholly spoiled by 
inappropriate or ill-harmonized colors. Remember 
that white increases the apparent size of the wearer, 
while black diminishes it; stripes add to height, while 
cross-bars lessen it. Large checks are invariably in 
bad taste, unless a person's figure is so bad that it 14 
sought to be concealed. Never wear a dress of many 
colors; and when you have more than one take cave 
that they are what is called complementary. Thus 
green and red are complementary. They harmonize 
well; so do yellow and purple, orange and blue. Blue 
and green <re utterly inadmissible together by any 
principles of good taste, though Fashion sometimes 
advocates their union. Thus, too, these strong colors 
ought to be chosen with respect to the color of the 
complexion. Green gives a rosiness to the face of 
the wearer, while red tones down the redness of the 
skin. Blue assists the beauty of a blonde, yellow that 
of a brunette. White vivifies a bright complexion, 
black subdues it. 

Ladies would exercise good taste by using orna- 
ment sparingly, and, when possible, let it fasten or 
support something. In any case it loses its power to 
increase charms when excessive. Much artiticial dec- 
oration makes a man think that the wearer is con- 
scious of wanting natural beatity, or that she is trying 
to set off some superficial charms with unbecoming 
eagerness. And so it is; obtrusive ornament gener- 
ally marks an absence of the best graces; and a wo 
man who seeks to draw attention by her trinkets is 
too often without that which gives the true churm to 
her sex. 


Tue Captnet Orcay.—The single house cf 
Mason has succeeded in so far out- 
Stripping its rivals that the question, ‘* Who 
makes the best reed organs?” is no longer an 
open one. Of the excellence of these instru- 
ments we have, for our own part, become per- 
fectly satistied by frequent personal trials of the 
Mason & HAMLIN instruments, and of various 
others. It is patent and undeniable.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


For brown discolorations, called Moth and Freckles, 
use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion, prepared by Dr. 
B. ©. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. Sold by all Druggists. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. \ 
A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN awn BEATTIFUL 
COMPLEXION follows the use of Irturoin's Con- 
CENTRATED Extract SARGAPARILLA. 
It removes black spots, pimples, and all eruptions 
of the skin. ‘ 


HELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA is the Great Blood Purisier. ¢ 


IN THE SPRING MONTHS the system naturally 
undergoes a change, and 
CENTRATED Extract or SarsaParitia is an assistant 
of the greatest value. 


YOUNG LADIES BEWARE! 


OF THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS of Face Powders 
and Washes. All such remedies close up the pores of 
the skin, and in a short time destroy the complexion. 
If you would have a fresh, healthy, and youthful ap- 
pearance, use Extract 


NOT A FEW of the worst disorders that afflict man- 
kind arise from corruption of the blood. Hrtwno.n's 
Extract is a remedy of the utmost 
value. 


HELMBOLD'S Extract SARSAPARILLA cleanses 
and renovates the blood, instills the vigor of health 
into the system, and purges out the humors that make 
disease. 


QUANTITY vs. QUALITY. Hetmuorn's 
SaRsaPaRILta. The dose is small. Those who desire 
a large quantity and large doses of medicine ERR. 


THOSE WHO DESIRE BRILLIANCY OF COM- 
PLEXION must purify and enrich the blood, which 
Hetmpoin’s Concentrated Extract or. Sarsararit- 
La invariably does. Ask for Helmbold’s, Take “0 
other. , 


| YVANTED—A GOOD MAN in every Town avd 


ee in the Union, to engage in the sale«fa 
Cc 


Patented Article, used in every Household, Shoup, !- 


- fice, Hotel, Store, and Railroad Car, Steamboat, &c. 


comes, and the demand for the article never cpases. 
Your customers once obtained, your income is/great 
and ~- Full and satisfactory articulars sent 

l C. M. BROWN, {4 


Persons already engaged are making a in- 


to all who may apply. Address 
Bleecker Street; New York, with stamp. 
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HELMBOLD’S 
CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 


SARSAPARILLA 


ERADICATES 


ERUPTIVE AND ULCERATIVE DISEASES 


OF THE a 
THROAT, NOSE, EYES, EYELIDS, SCALP, 
AND SKIN, 


Which so disfigure the appearance, PURGING the 
evil effects of mercury, and removing all tainta, the 
remnants of DISEASES, hereditary or otherwise, and 
is taken by ADULTS and CHILDREN with perfect 
SAFETY. 

TWO TABLE-SPOONFTULS of the Extract of Sarsa- 
parilla, added to a pint of water, is equal to the Lis- 
bon Diet Drink, and one bottle is equal to a gallon of 
the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions as usuaily 
made. 

AN INTERESTING LETTER is published in the 
Mcdico-Chirurgical Review on the subject of the Ex- 
tract of Sarsaparilla in certain affections, by Benjamin 
Travers, F.R.S., &c. Speaking of those diseases, and 
diseases arising from the excess of mercury, he states 
that no remedy is equal to the Extract of Sarsaparilla; 
its power is extraordinary, more 8o than any other drug 
I am acquainted with. It is, in the strictest sense, a 
tonic with this invaluable attribute, that it is applicable 
tv a state of the system so sunken and yet so irritable as 
renders other substances of the tonic class unavailable or 


HELMBOLD'S 
CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


Established upward of 18 years. 
PREPARED BY , 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Dravaaist anp CHEMIST, 
594 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Inductive Truth 


Is that which belongs to the physical sciences, the 
search after which is the life-spirit of astronomy, of 
geology, of chemistry, and medicine. 
truth which alone can outlive the waste of ages, and 
man's contempt and neglect. Observation is the great 
instrument for its discovery, and facts are its mate- 
rials. . Years ago an eminent member of the medical 


profession, 
Dr. McLANE, 


in the course of careful study of the offices and func- 
tions of that most important organ, the Liver, ob- 
served that a derangement of any of its functions led 
tu peculiar evidences of disease, the exact nature of 
which was not fully understood, and hence received 
improper or unsuccessful treatment by his profession- 
al brethren. By a continued system of close and 
methodical observations, and by numberless cases, 
analyzed with mathematical rigor, Dr. McLane tri- 
umphantly discriminated between maladies which 
were once confounded, to the great injury of medical 
ecience, and properly located the seat of various dis- 
orders in the liver. 

Observations and facts having established his theo- 
rv as a correct one, his next step was to furnish a 
remedy, safe and effectual, for sufferers from a de- 
ranged or diseased liver. Not less marked was his 
success in this particular. His celebrated Liver Pills 
are warranted to accomplish all that is claimed for 
them in removing obstructions, stimulating the orgap 
to its original healthy condition, and, happily, frecing 
the wretched sufferer from a chain of ills whose name 
is Legion. 

gz Procure this celebrated epecific, manufactured 
solely by FLEMING BROS., of PITTSBURG, Penn. 
They are to be had at all respectable drug stores. 

None genuine without the signature of” ; 

FLEMING BROS. 


FURNITURE. 
REMOVAL. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF COTTAGE FURNITURE, 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 


NEW WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, corner of Crosby, one 
bluck east of Broadway, between the St. Nicholas and 
Metropvulitan Hotels, where they are prepared to fur- 
nish every variety of CHAMBER, PARLOR, LI- 
BRARY, and DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, D- 
DING, &c., &c., UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY, 
and at their USUAL REASONABLE PRICES. 

$25, 


39 4 THE GENUINE 
$25, BARTLETT SEWING MACHINE. 
WANTED—Agents, $150 per month and all ex- 
penses paid, to sell the genuine Bartlett Sewing Ma- 
chine. This machine will do all the work that can be 
done on any nigh-priced machine, and is fully patent- 
ed, licensed, and ‘warranted for five years. We pay 
the above wages, or a commission, from which twice 
that amount can be made. For circulars and terms 
address H. HALL & CO., 724 Chestnut St., Philada. 


It is that very. 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Established 1861. 
THE IMMENSE PROFITS OF THE TEA TRADE. 


The Proprietors of Tax Grzat Awenioan Tea Company became fully convinced, several years ago, that the 
consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on these articles of every-day con- 
sumption, and therefore organized the Great AmERIcAN Tra Company to do away, as far as possible, with 
these enormous drains upon the consumers, and to supply them with these necessaries at the smallest pos- 


sible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the 
American houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

ist. The American House in China or Japan makes large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many cases. 

sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 


4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the Purchaser 
1000 to 2000 packages, a an or rofit of about 10 per cent. 
e Wholesale Tea Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 


Sth. The ulator tells it to 


a. see holesale ‘fea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
cent. 
ith. The Wholesale Grocer eells it to the Retail Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 


The the for ALL THE PROFIT DE CAN GET. 4 
en you Dave added to these eight profits as mapy brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, 
and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has to can” Aa now we pro- 
pose to show why we can sell so very much lower than small dealers. . 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and broke cartages, sto coo and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspondents in and Ja- 
pan, one Cartage, and a small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs ye the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get upaclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
ersun wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
?rice List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounws plainly on a 

list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will LT. each party's goods in separate pack- 
ages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so that there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each party — exactly what he orders and no more. The cost of transportation tae members of the club 
cau divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, 
if desired, send the geods by express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a Comeeeens package to the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. ; 


The et have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of 
prices will show. All goods suld are warranted to give satisfaction. 


Price-List. 
YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best; JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best ¢1 25 @ tb. 
1 25 Mb. OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 Ib. 
GREEN TEAS, S80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


IMPERIA best $1 26 Ib. 
@ bb. ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
oe (black and green), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 best $1 26 ® 


$1 0 Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50 ® Ib. 


These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping in mind health, economy, and a high degree of 
pleasure in drinking them. 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal satisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of the 
best Foo-Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens, English Breakfast is not recommended, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste for that kind of Tea, although it is the finest imported. 


Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643), New York City. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffec, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c, best 40c. per pound. . Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers and 
Families, who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest perhaps in the country. We run three engines con- 

stantly, and sometimes four or tive, in roasting and grinding our Coffee. Our Coffee buyers are experts, who 
examine most of the Coffees imported, and select the best and finest flavors for our trade. We employ the most 
experienced and skillful roasters, who exercise the greatest care that it shall be cooked in a perfect manner. 
It is always fresh, for our orders crowd our facilities to their utmost capacity. 
_ A considerable portion of the Coffee put upom the market of late years is picked while the pods are green, 
and subjected to artificial heat to open the pods. This is not so good as that which ripens in the natural way 
upon the plant. Our Coffee buyer thoroughly understands this business, and can readily distinguish the 
naturally ripened from the artiticially cured; and he only buys the Coffee which is naturally ripened. We 
examine the cargoes as they arrive, and our trade is so large that it takes all the best lots. This is what gives 
our Coffee a supericr flavor to many others, and the same flavor it used to have in days long gone by. Itisa 
common saying that most Coffee dues not taste as well as it formerly did. The reason for it is that a consid- 
erable proportion of it is picked before it is fully ripe. We sell none but the fully ripe, rich-flavored Coffee. 

Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and emall stores (of which class we are supplying many thou- 
sands, all of which are doing weil’, can have their orders promptly and faithfully filed; and in case of Clubs 
-— have each party's name marked on their package and directed by sending their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 

esey Street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty dollars had better send Post-Office drafts, or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collecting by express; but larger urders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 


Complimentary Letters from Clubs. 


Boxuey, Inprana, April 1. 1867. 
Proprietors of the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York: F 
Sirs,—Your box of Tea came through in exceilent condition. The club were all much pleased with the 
Tea. We saved $1 30 oes pound by getting our Tea of you. We have therefore made a second order, and 
very likely a third will be sent by summer. Please send a number of blank orders, as others would like to 
form clubs. Accept my thanks for the complimentary package. Groner Tares. 


Lz Roy, April 29, 1867. 
as heretofore. It is just six 


he Teas have given good satis 
Joun N. Bengpicr. 


To the Great American Tea Company, Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York: 
Gents,—I now send you my 8th order for Teas, which I hope will he as 

months since I sent my first order; in that time I have sent you over $600. 

faction. Accept my thanks for the complimentary package. Yours truly, 


Ionta, Micuiean, April 16, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Company, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York : 

_Sirs,—Owing to my advanced aye (nearly seventy-six) and to increasing infirmities, I have concluded to 
relinquish the business of getting up any more Clubs for your Teas and Coffees. I have requested my neigh- 
bor, Curtis Merritield, to act in my place, who will take hold of it cheerfully. Mr. Merritield is one of our best 
citizens, whose integrity and responsibility may be relied on. There seems to be an increasing desire to ob- 
tain your Teas, and I think he possesses such energy and erance as will warrant success. My dealings 
with you, during one entire year, for Teas and Coffees, has been highly gratifying, exhibiting accuracy, 
promptness, and liberality, for which you will please accept my thanks. May prosperity accompany your laud- 
able efforts in reducing the prices of Teas to the vast army of consumers. Yourstruly, Esxastus Y£omans. 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to = , 


Great American Tea Company, 


31 and 33 Vesey Srazer. Post-Office Box No. 5643, New York City. 
sw We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street Store is at Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey Street—large 
double store. 


l AGENTS WANTED in every city and 
® town to sell the knives of the BOARD- 
MAN CUTLERY CO., the handiest, best and cheap- 
est. Sample sent for 40 cents, postpaid. Address 
OARDMAN & CU., New Haven, Coun. 


‘ A DAY! Fifteen new articles for Ageuts. 
95 O. T. GAREY, Biddeford, Maine. 
5 AGENTS WANTED in a new business. 

; H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Maine. 
Hew TO DOIT. Fowrer & Wetts, 389 Broad- 
way, New York, can read character and give 
advice as to pursuits, health, &c., from likenesses. 


Send a prepaid envelope, and ask for the “ Mirror of 
the Mind,” which will tell how likenesses should be 


of great value to families; all pay great profits. Send 
15c. and get 80 pages, or 25c. and get 80 pages und a 
sample gratis. EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


\ HISKERS.—Dr. LAMONTE’S CORROLIA will 
force Whiskers or Mustaches on the smoothest 
face or chin. Never known to fail. Sample for trial 
sent on receipt of 10c. Address 
REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau St., New York. 


| 


PHOTOGRAPHS of Every co, and Cat- 
alogue, 25 cts. W.C. Wemyss, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


BARTLETT'S... 
REVERSIBLE. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


In the prices 
of American 
and European 
WarTouzs; re- 
tailing at our 
to 50 per cent. 
less than New York retail prices. Watches sent by 
express, C.O.D., and can be seen and examined before 
being paid for. Descriptive ae of prices sent 
free. All our watches are first + iy, and are fully 
aranteed. Cc. COLLINS & CO., 


gents for Manufacturers, 42 and 44 Nassan St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell an article wanted in every house, hotel, of- 
fice, store, &c., Aa country. For particulars, ad- 
dress C. M. BROWN, 74 Bleecker Street, New York. 


Sewinc MacuiNes. 


Now acknowled to be the 
CHEAPEST GOOD SEWING MACHINES. 
Beware of all begus and unlicensed Machines. 


Address J.W. Bartiert, Patentee, 569 Broadway, N.Y. 
All the Musical Publications 

OF 

OLIVER DITSON WATERS’ PIANO-FORTES. 


& CO., BOSTON, Grand, Square, and Upright; Me.topzons: Parlor, 
May be obtained at wholesale and retail of Church, Gem, and Cabinet ans—the best manufac- 


tured—ro xt, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 

has. wa installments received. Recond-hand ianos at great 
C H. Ditson & Co 711 Broad y; bargains. Factory and Wareroo No. 481 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 


All the World Over. 


There are but few spots on our globe where HOS. || 
TETTER'S STOMACH BITTERS are not known, 
and, when known, appreciated. | 

In the UNITED STATES and BRITISH AMERI. ~ 
CA it has become a household word. As a protective | 
against malaria, epidemic fevers, Fever and Ague, || 
and other diseases produced by miasmatic influences,’ 
it stands far ahead of all other preparations, and is 
so considered by the most eminent physicians. of the - 
day. 

In SOUTH and CENTRAL AMERICA, MEXICO, 
and the WEST INDIES it has obtained a firm hold’ 
on the minds of the people, and is implicitly relied 
upon as a certain preventive and cure for the many 
malarious diseases incident to those tropical regions. 

In AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND, | 
and adjacent islands its progress has been marvel- 
ous. Merchants, Miners, Farmers, Manufacturers, anid 
Squatters, all indorse it. Thousands already has it 
saved from the pernicious effects of miasma arising | 
from the low swampy grounds so prevalent in those i 
countries. 

In CHINA and the EAST INDIES it ts working its — 
way with rapid strides, and is extensi~ely used in the | 
hospitals. 

In conservative EUROPE, even, its influence is be-| 
ing felt; and the day is not far distant when 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 


will become in the Old World what it now is in the 
New—a never-failing joy to the afflicted. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In all parts of the country to canvass for popular! | 
books. Sales rapid, profits large. Territory allotted. / 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. | 


HE BOOK OF WONDERS tells how to make all — 
kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet Ar- 
ticles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, 
Dyes, and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 

Easily made and sold at or ee. Sent postpaid for 

25 cts. by O. A ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau Si., N. ¥. 


, = ~ 


FISHING TACKLE, 


In all its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. & 
au St., one door from Maiden Lane, New York. 


ILDREN’S CARRIAGES, | 


Baby Jumpers, Propellors, Self-Operating Swings,| 
Musical Strin ops, Cradles, Invalid Chairs, and. | 
Toys. Send for Circular to S P. TIBBALS, 


478 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
Have just Published: 


JAMES’S BANKRUPT LAW. The Ban t Law 
of the United States. 1867. With Notes, and a Col- : 
lection of American and a Decisions upon the | 
Principles and Practice of the Law of Bankruptcy. 

dapted to the Use of the Lawyer and Merchant.,’ 
By Epwty James, of the N. Y. Bar, and one of the; 
Framers of the recent English Ban tcy Amend- 
ment Act. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50. i 


CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author of “Mattie: a | 
‘“*Carry’s Confession,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, | 
1 75. 


HENRY WINTER DAVIS'S SPEECHES AND 
DRESSES. Speeches and Addresses delivered in 


the Congress of the United States, and on several 
Public Occasions, by Henry Winter Davis, of Mary- | 
aoe and Character, being an Oration by the Hon. 
J. A. J. Creswewr, U. nator from Maryland. | 
Portrait on Steel by Halpin. Svo, Cloth, $4 00. 
BLACK SHEEP. A Novel. By Yates, 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, a 
TWO MARRIAGES. A Novel. By Miss Mctock, 
Life,” Christian's Mistake,” &c., &c. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 50. 
HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE | 
Terms for 1867. 
One for One Year. . . . $400 
ERS, at 0v each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Harrer’s Macaznve and Wexx y, togeth- 


land. Preceded by a Sketch of his Life, Public Serv- | 
With Notes, Introductory and “wt and a. 
thor of “Land at Last,” “K the Rod,” 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “ A Noble 
tw Sent bymail, postage free, on receipt of price. “ 
FOR MAY, 1867. 
An Extra every Club of 
er, one year, $8 00. 


Circulation 112,000. 

The Publishers will accept « limited Namber of first-. 
class Advertisements for their Magazin, at the fullow- 
ing low rates: | 

Quarter Page 70 00 


Or $1 line for a less space. . Average, eight 
words to a line. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


Circulation nearly 100,600. a 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Terms for 1867: 
One Copy for One Year. . . « . $4 
One Copy for Three Months . . . 10 
And an Extra Copy will be So af 
Five Susscaisens, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00.) 
Payment t tn advance. 
Tur Bounp Votcmes or Weexty from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz, :' 
Cloth Binding. . . . . $7 00 per Volume. 
Half Morocco . ... 
Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. ., 
Tzums To Apvertisers.—One Dollar and Fifty Cents’ 
per line for inside, and Two Dollars per linc for outside 
Advertisements, each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusiisaees. 
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